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At length his lonely cot appears in view, 

Beneath the shelter of an aged tree; 

Th’ expectant wee things, todlin, stacher through 
To meet their dad, wi’ flichtering noise and glee; 
His wee-bit ingle blinkin bonilie, 

His clean hearth-stane, his thrifty wifie’s smile, 
The lisping infant prattling on his knee, 

Does a’ his weary kiaugh and care beguile, 

And makes him quire forget his labour and his toil. 
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THE FISHERMAN?S SONG. 
BY RICHARD PENN SMITH. 


When the morning sun is breaking 
Ina pure and cloudless sky, 

And the sleeping world is waking 
With a burst of melody ; 

Then we leave our humble dwelling, 
Put our little bark to sea, 

And though angry waves be swelling, 
Still we sing, O, merrily, 

Merrily, O, merrily. 


When the storm is madly roaring, 
And Death walks upon the wave, 
Then we think of friends deploring 
Lest we find a watery grave: 
Think then of our lowly dwelling, 
While the winds pipe drearily, 
Like wild dirges o’er us swelling, 
Still we sing, O, merrily, 

Merrily, O, merrily. 


But our toils and dangers over, 
‘Then the faggots brightly burn; 
Soon the festive board they cover, 
And to welcome our return, 

See the good wife blandly smiling 
With a child on either knee, 

And the bow] our cares beguiling, 
Then we sing, O, merrily, 
Merrily, O, merrily. 


: Written for the Casket. 
TO THE SWEETeSCENTED VIOLET. 


Early and sweet thy modest bloom 
Wakes on the budding spring, 
And gently with thy rich perfume 

The zephyr loads his wing. 


Though other flowers may vainly boast 


ORIGINAL. 


THE FUNERAL OF SHELLEY. 
“Peace, peace to his ashes! they sleep by the wave.” 


To a funeral pile they bore 
The breathless child of song, 
Made beside the sounding shore 
That billows swept along. 
At the solemn hour of night 
They journeyed with the dead, 
And the torch unearthly light 
On the sad procession shed. 


Dark and starless was the sky, 
And the murmur of the surge, 
Blended with the sea mew’s cry 
Seemed a melancholy dirge 
For him they brought to sleep, 
In a cold and sandy grave, 
Where the blue wave of the deep, 
Might his form forever lave. 


On boughs of mountain pine 
The sleeping bard they laid: 
Did the spectral moonbeams shine 
Though the forest’s dim arcade? 
No! the torch they have applied 
To the poet’s funeral bed, 
And far off upon the tide, 
it doth a radiance shed. 


Oft his requiem will be sung, 
When the sighing sea-gales blow, 
And where rests his harp unstrung 
Will the water lily grow. 
Far from the noise and strife 
Of this world his ashes sleep, 
For his spirit was in life 
Not unlike the chainless deep, 
AVON BARB. 


































The poet Shelley you are aware was drowned in Italy, 
and buried at night by the sea shore; Byron was present; 
before burialt “ey reducec the body to ashes on acco: -- 
CORDELIA. ! of decomposit 


Of brighter hues than thine, 
Yet Innocence will prize thee most, 
And with thy semblance twine. 
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THE DESERTER. 


Written for the Casket. 
r x Ne x ree 
THE BPESERTER. 
““flanfred’s heart was capable of being touched. He for- 
got his anger in his astonishment. He even doubted 
whether this discovery was not a contrivance of the friar 


to save the youth.”"— Custle ef Oiranto. 


Travelling leisurely along the road from Phi- 
ladelphia to the Yellow Springs, in Chester 
county, on foot as usual; the sun was throwing 
his last rays on the tops of the distant hills, and 
richly decorating a long and dense bank of 
clouds which hung over the landscape down the 
Schuylkill. My intention was to lodge that 
night in the old tavern, called “ The Bull’s 
Head,” near Valley Forge, let the accommoda- 
tions be what they might. Nights beyond my 
power to number, had I slept in the western 
forests, with a block of wood for a pillow, and 
the foliage of the trees for covering, *‘ and sure- 
ly,” said I to myself, “it will be delightful to 
spend a night in the Bull’s Head—classic 
ground.” But before I could reach my intended 
earavansera, my eye glancing down a valley 
towards the Schuylixill, caught the view of a 
white farm house amid rich meadows, and only 
seen in part through the luxurious growth of 
ornamental trees by which it was overshadowed 
and enveloped. Full half a mile from the road, 


it appeared a retreat, over which peace had 
thrown her mantle, not to conceal but to protect 
natural and moral beauty. 

“ Hospitality dwells in that mansion,” whis- 
pered a voice, coming from my own heart; “ per- 


haps to-morrow night will do just as well as 
this, to lodge at the Bull’s Head.” Mysteps had 
led me some distance down the lane, before the 
friendly advice was concluded. On a nearer 
approach, the picture became more inviting. In 
an opposite direction, coming from the river, the 
deepening shades of evening, and their noisy 
mirth, discovered a group of young persons ad- 
vancing to the house. In the piazza were seated 
a man and woman, both rather past the meridan 
of life, and both genteely dressed. At some dis- 
tance from them sate a man white with years, 
but with that attractive and indescribable exte- 
rior which so strongly and distinctively depicts 
the aged remnants of the American Revolution- 
ary War. A fine house dog, with a bark which 
seemed a kind of welcome, announced my ap- 
proach; and [ was met at a wicket-gate by the 
younger man, who was holding the gate open 
when I approached. 

“ Your house, friend,” said I, “ has lured me 
from the road.” And I briefly related the ad- 
vice } had received, to put off my visit to the 
Bull’s Head. 

“ Some friend of my household gave the ad- 
vice,’ said he, smiling, as he most cordially led 
me into the piazza, at the moment when it was 
entered also by the noisy ig I had seen com- 
ing across the meadow. In a few minutes I felt 
myself at home. There are more, and much 
more expressive modes of welcome than by 
words. 

Night had closed, and we were sitting down 
to a very decent supper, when my eye caught 
an uncommonly fine picture in embroidery. 
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The human faces, done in water colors, wer 
remarkably striking. The most prominent fic. 
ures were, an elderly military officer of very 
commanding appearance; at his right stood an- 
other man little less imposing, but less aged, 
¢nd in the full costume of a member of the so- 
ciety of I’riends; before them stood avery young 
and most beautiful woman, with a child in her 
arms ; behind the general and the Quaker stood 
a group of military officers; whilst to the left of 
the general, and behind the woman, stood a 
very young and interesting man, over whose 
head appeared the figure of Hope issuing from 
a splendid cirvus. Strong agitation seemed to 
be the prevailing expression of the piece. The 
general evinced hesitation; the old Quaker was 
pointing to the child rather than to the mother, 
The countenance of the latter showed at once 
the conflict of fear, hope, and every emotion 
which could contend ‘in the heart of a mother and 
wife. Every eye in the whole group around him 
was fixed on the face of the general, with the 
utmost stretch of anxiety, as if life and death 
hung upon the words he seemed ready to pro- 
nounce. 

I could not keep my eye from the canvass; 
and from the position in which I sat, the light 
fell advantageously on the figures. 1 know not 
whether during the supper, or before retiring to 
rest, my deep attention to the picture had been 
particularly noticed; but_in the ensuing morn- 
ing, according to custom, I was early up, and.as 
the rays of the rising sun fell direct upon them, 
[ was surprised by the old patriot looking man, 
as l was again intently examining the embroi- 
dered group. " 

‘** You have told us,’ said the old gentleman, 
“that you are one of those travellers who seck 
amongst the works of nature the still more inte- 
resting works of man, and the yet still more im- 
portant workings of the human heart. You seem 
to be struck with that picture.” 

“It is in an extraordinary manner well exe- 
cuted,” Lreplied. ‘‘ If not an improper curiosity, 
I would be glad to be made acquainted with tle 
subject.” 

“On one condition,” replied the old mai, 
** your Curiosity can be gratified.” 

** Name it,” I interrupted hastily. 

Without directly replying, the old gentleman 
opened a reading desk, from which producing 2 
printed pamphlet, and handing it to me, he then 
observed, ** You have expressed an intention to 
ramble over the hills about Valley Forge and 
the Bull’s Head. If you willaccepta companion, 
these sheets will inform you who the characters 
were who are represented by those figures.” 

As soon as breakfast was over, the old gentle- 
man putting on a white broad brimmed and low 
crowned hat, seized a massy crabstick, and we 
sallied forth to enjoy one of the finest series 0 
landscapes in Pennsylvania. From every swell- 
ing eininence the views changed, and in succes 
sion lay before us, the valley of Schuylkill 0 
both directions, and the not less changing 
romantic valley of Perkiomen. We had range 
over the spot where General Washington, wi 
the forlorn hope of human liberty, spent i 
dreadful winter of 1777-78, exposed to every de 
privation and every hardship; whilst the Brits! 
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army, under Howe, was enjoying the luxury of 
a city in Philadelphia. With the local situations 
and events I found my guide a perfect master; 
and hours passed for minutes, until we at length 
reached a very retired spot in a small wood be- 
tween contiguous farms, with a fine pure foun- 
tain. 

“ This is not the first time I have sat down at 
this spring, with worse fare,” said my old friend, 
as he drew from his pockets a small bottle of 
wine, with some ham and biscuits; “and here 
we must rest and refresh ourselves; and also, 
J must read to you the history of the family pic- 
ture, which seemed to give you so strong an in- 
terest.” 

To this arrangement I most willingly con- 
sented, and our wine and provisions being dis- 
posed of, my friend, seating himself on a rock, 
with a tree for the back of his chair, displaye 
his chronicle, and commenced reading. 

‘The diamond is hard to cut; but the imprint 
once made, is as difficult to efface; the motto and 
gem are only to be destroyed together. 
are hearts of such composition, that like the dia- 
mond every impression endures with the exist- 
ence of the bosom in which its pulses beat. 


There are again minds, which, however strong | 
in other respects, cannot or will not, if once de- | 


luded in any pursuit, risk their happiness or 
peace on a road which they have found beset 
with snares. Those beings are cast amongst 


their fellow men as mariners from a wreck, but | 


they are strangers in a strange land. Their 
thoughts are afar on the ocean, which conceals 
in its mighty and fearful bosom their forever 
jost treasure. Suchaman was Laban Hillman. 

Some years before the opening of the Ameri- 
can Revolutionary War,came to Chester coun- 
iva member of the Society of Friends. Hewas 
an Englishman, about thirty years of age, of 
rather robust frame. He was without family, 
but was wealthy, and purchased a farm. In 
demeanor, he was grave; indeed, rather sad in 
his looks. 
ciety, but pursued the business of his farm as if 
he had never known other modes of life. Many 
rossips, of both sexes, thought him a mysterious 
being; and so he was to all but one, and from 
that one the following notes on his history were 
obtained. , 

The family of Laban Hillman, if not noble, 
reached the margin of aristocracy; were weal- 
thy,and also respectable. In the words of the 
man himself, ** This might be said, without vani- 
ty,as we cannot choose our ownancestors. ‘The 
titles which the world bestows on us, it is equal 
ially to conceal or display. The humble appel- 
‘ation chosen by my father for his own family, 
was taken from an old family estate in Essex, 
England. 1 was educated to be a nuisance on 
earth—a soldier.” 

Col. Raburn Hillman was a very distinguish- 
ed officer in the seven years war, and served 
uuder the Marquis of Granby in Germany. He 
bad left a young and sorrowing wife in England, 
with two infant children. On his return to his 
ine estate, Hillman House was in mourning; he 
Was a widower, and his son and daughtert had 
Sttheir angel mother. ‘The desolate app€ar- 
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There | 
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woman he adored, and his two bereaved chil- 
dren, struck a damp on the mind of Col. Hill- 
man. Mirth, joy, and gladness, were for a time 
banished; but with a naturally ardent mind, and 
with the habits of a wealthy officer, the gloom 
gradually wore away from the mind and house 
of Hillman. In the second year cf his widow- 
hood, he was restored to the head of his table, 
and all the intrinsic follies of fashionable life 
were again introduced. His guests were, to 
use the absurd cant of the day, select—that is, 
they were gay and cold hearted ; they flattered, 
expressed admiration, and hated each other. 
His fame as an officer, his fine urbane man- 
ners, his mature years, and perhaps more than 
all, his wealth and wine, gave Col. Hillman 
great standing in his country. His son Laban, 
at every vacation in his studies, was brought into 
this dangerous atmosphere, where the trappings 
of war dazzled the eye, and the constant re 
hearsal of battles seduced the mind. The high 
sounding German names of fields whereon, 1n 
two wars,the British name had been illustrated, 
were daily echoed in the hall of Hillman House. 
It was the poetry of history, the flashing colours 
of romance, made up ina honeyed mixture, and 
pesented to the lips of youth—a chalice of poison 
to moral nature. The total absence of all ra- 
tional object in either war—and their conse- 
quences, murder, hunger, poverty, and death, 
amid ruin, were lost in shading. Happily the 
British nation was not then in war, and as he 
often affirmed bimself, * Thank God! Laban 





He neither avoided nor sought so- | 





ice of his once joyous mansion, the loss of a 


Hillman did net become a scourge to his spe- 
cies.” 

The peace of 1763 transferred the evils of war 
from the fields, villages, and cities of Germany, 
to the houses and families of Great Britain. 
Bands of reckless oflicers, poor in purse and 
morals, spread themselves over the nation. 
Many of these men, whom nature intended for 
better purposes, were personal acquaintances 
of the owner, and made themselves welcome at 
Hillman House—a house which better deserved 
the title of a splendid barrack, than that ofa 
private gentleman’s seat. 

In this drama of idle gaiety, young Cesar 
Brentwood was conspicuous In person and.rank. 
Raised by family influence, at the age o: twenty- 
two, to a regiment, and in full possession of an 
ample fortune, was, after Col. Hiliman himself, 
the most prominent character at Ilillman House. 
Laban Hillman, young as he was, perceived that 
Col. Brentwood, under an exterior of the most 
perfect polish and apparent candor, was cool 
amid revel, and reflective when others thought 
him careless to boyish excess. Artful in gain- 
ing the secrets of others, whilst extremely re- 
served on his own side. At the card table he 
almost uniformly lost in the early part of the 
evening, and almost invariably Jert the table a 
winner. Profuse in lavishing smail sums, he 
evaded, under various pretences, ever lending 
money to any considerable amount, except un- 
der very safe security. Himself and equipage 
were splendid, and as an individual, an uncom- 
monly fine person gave him great advantage. 
With such passports, aflorded by fortune, and 
an understanding, if not well cultivated, not en- 
tirely neglected, he shone in society; and for so 
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young a man, he had seen much and observed 
maturely : but there was one want, that of moral 
principle. He was a gambler, duellist, and se- 
ducer. He had gained, without any very solid 
roofs of their reality, a reputation for bravery 
in battle and liberality in peace. Ina word, his 
character was brilliant and deceptive—an epi- 
tome of that of the time in which he lived—with 
some splendid exceptions. 
To Col. Brentwood might be contrasted an- 
‘other inmate of Hillman House, Capt. John 
Marsham, a gentleman and soldier in the true 
intent of the terms. 
tending, Capt. Marsham had risen to the com- 
mand of a company in Col. Hillman’s regiment. 
The son of a respectable clergyman, his educa- 
tion was sound ; and having passed the meridian 
of life, his experience, well stored understand- 
ing, and dignity of manner, made him a most in- 
valuable friend to a young man so dangerously 
placed as was young Laban Hillman. The son, 
however, of a dissenting minister, though a tried 
and accomplished officer, twenty years of ser- 
vice left Capt. John Marsham on half pay for 
support. As he neither gambled nor drank to 
excess, on any occasion, he made both ends 
meet; never incurred a debt, and though never 
splendidly, always decently dressed. He board- 
ed with a clergyman, a cousin of his own; and 
though a most sincere friendship existed be- 
tween them, Capt. Marsham rarely visited Col. 
Hillman. The day that Maria Hillman reach- 
ed her eighteenth year was an exception, and 
en that day Marsham made one of a numerous 
assembly at Hillman House. 

In the midst of the tumult of dancing, music, 
play, and small taik, as Laban was passing the 
observing veteran, the latter seized him by the 
arm, demanding with a smile, “ What is the ob- 
ject of haste, Laban?” 

‘* No object at present,” replied Laban, “ ex- 
cites my haste. 1 am running from room to 
room because |l see nothing to keep me in one 

lace.” 

** Then take this seat,’ continued the captain. 
As Laban was seating himself, Marsham ob- 
served, with a something on his countenance be- 
tweep a moral remark and a sarcasm, “ In one 
respect a ball and a battle have great resem- 
blance.” 

“ In what,” rather hastily interrupted Laban, 
“cau an assembly met for hilarity and friend- 
ship, resemble two hostile bodies met for mutual 
destruction ?” 

*“ Wisely distinguished,’ answered Marsham. 
*“ Why, my boy, there is more of hostility now in 
these rooms, if numbers are compared, than 
there was on the field of Minden. fn truth, the 
strong resemblance lies in the fact, that the par- 
ties, in both cases, seek the mutual destruction 
of each other with perfect indifference.’ Now 
seeing Laban ready to speak, laid his hand on 
bis mouth, and drily demanded, ** whether or not 
he had ever learned the use of the small or back 
sword—or whether he could or not thread a 
marlin spike ten steps with a pistol?” 

Young Hillman, utterly at a loss to surmise 

the drift of his friend, sat in wondering silence. 

“ Ah! you are confounded at my seeming in- 

consistency, are you?” again replied Marsham. 


Grave, sedate, and unpre-" 
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“For what purpose do you put on your great 
coat, when intending to ride,on a stormy or cold 
day?” 

“To defend myself from_the inclemency of 
the weather,” replied young Hillman. 

“To defend your body; yes, you are right; 
but do you comprehend?—But you will ere 
long,’ continued Marsham, not giving Laban 
time to reply; and quickly continued by asking, 
in rather an abstracted tone, “what do you 
think, young gentleman, of a ride with old Jack 
Marsham, to-morrow, to Rayleigh ?” 

“The very name,’ replied Laban, “ recals 
sublime and melancholy reflections, and as [ 
have never been there, 1 will accompany you 
with great pleasure.” 

Next day, after an early breakfast, the two 
friends broke from the hall,and were on their 
way- On horseback Marsham was at home, 
and by his instructions Laban had been made, 
at nineteen, also a passable horseman. Gallop- 
ing over the plain of Chelmsford, they were 
both, but the elder in particular, in high spirits. 

“Now you are to know, young inan,” said 
Marsham, “for what purpose I have dragged 
you into rationality; did you ever hear of me 
fighting a duel ?”’ 

With some surprise at the question, replied 
Laban, “ I have not.” 

“ But | have put a stopper on an impudent 
mouth more than once,” exclaimed Marsham, 
‘“* though I have never shed blood in a duel. It 
is my opinion that in these days, while the mili- 
tary mania lasts, a young gentleman ought to 
learn to sling stones to a hair’s breadth, as he 
may meet a Goliah?”’ 

Too young,and too much prepossessed withthe 
mania, the old captain himself was laboring un- 
der, while declaiming against it, Laban assented 
with a very approving nod, and the old soldier 
continued. 

* Yes, Laban, they have taught you arithme- 
tic far enough to tell how many fingers and toes 
there ought to be on ten persons; they have 
taught you to write, so as not to be very easily 
read, and driven you far enough into the classics 
to set you at defiance ever to read your way out 
again; and they have, with the assistance of 
aa tailor, enabled you to dress so as not to be 

aughed at. But after all, the only accomplish- 
ment you possess, to any purpose, is to sit on 2 
horse, without danger of being laid in the rub- 
bish at his feet. The useful part of your educa- 
tion you got from me; but | have not finished my 
work, you must handle a sword, Laban, and a 
pistol, boy ; so thatif any ruffian should give oc- 
casion—why, that the innocent may not suffer 1n 
place of the guilty.” 

Laban Hillman, like every other young gen- 
tleman of his time, who had any pretension to 
high life, had received lessuns on both the wea- 
pons named by Capt. Marsham, but neither 
seemed willing to rest with such common-place 
skiil. Laban, who would have abhorred the 
idea of being compelled to use the ability when 
acquired, would have been very much rejoice 
to equal with the sword the admirable Crichton, 
or General Dixwell, therefore most warmly en- 
tered into the plan. It was arranged that, with- 
out any other person being made a confidant, 
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every opportunity should be seized in their ex- 
ercises. T'wo years then passed on, at the end 
of which period, Marsham pronounced Laban 
an excellent shot and a far better swordsman. 
With that inconsistency, which Capt. Mar- 
sham shared with weak and bad men, he was 
in practice most powerfully fostering the spirit, 
whilst he was by precept declaiming against all 
war, public and private. ‘“ You can now, my 
callant boy,” said he to Laban, with sparkling 
eyes, “* thrust an insult down the taont of any 
desperado that offers it; you can send, if neces- 
sary. a highwayman to his account; and better 
than all, if our dear country should be soon en- 
gaged ina war, which, thanks to the madness 
a ‘ministers, may happen, then his majesty and 
the kingdom may thank old Jack Marsham for 
rough hewing the block of an excellent officer.” 
Time advanced with Marsham and his eleve, 
as it did with Col. Hillman, and his daughter, 
- lovely and beloved Maria. At an early age 
the effects of long and severe military service, 
became apparent on Col. Hillman—effects not 
left alone; he was verging towards the grave, 
under the double e pressure of premature decline 
and apprehensions of ruin to his children. His 
days and once ample fortune were passing away 
together. 
‘Maria Hillman was beloved by her brother 
more as their years increased, and at gineteen | 
she was the admired beauty of Essex.’ Many, 
and some of them verv advantageous, 6ffers were ; 
made for her hand; which offers, as she was left ! 
to her own choice by her father and brother, she 
rejected. There was, on that subject, a melan- 
choly reserve in her manner at variance with 
her character. The certain change in their 
fortunes the son suspected and dreaded, on ac- 
count of his parent and sister. It was a subject 
on which, it is probable, Maria never bestowed 
a thought; and thus stood affairs when her twen- 
lieth birth day came with the rolling years. 
Alwaysonananniversary,tbeold Hillman House 
was again fitted up; all who oughi, and many 
who ought not to be, were invited. All was 
: gain bustle, re evelry, and unjoyous confusion. 
|. Hillman seemed revived by the recollec- 
‘ions of by-gone years; but amid apparent gaie- 
’,marks of deep care were visible to the eye 
of hisson. Inthe crowded rooms there were 
two who could not sustain even the semblance 
of enjoyment; these were Laban and Maria 
Hillman. T he music—exce.lent as it was, and 
enthusiastic as young Hillman was in favor 
ol good music—had lost its charm. Beauty 
lioated before him without being scarcely seen, 
«nd the most heart moving strains fell as discord 
on his e ar. 
Maria, though queen of the day and night, had 
4 most bitter task to perform. Ever desirous to 
sve, not diminish happiness, the devoted girl 
ma \ > an effort too great for nature to sustain; 
ind in the midst of general noise, if not hilarity, 
Was — ne frora the rooms to her own apartment, 


fq ie indisposition of the mistress of the revels 
‘oke the bubble, und the company dispersed. 
in the retirement of her own room, and there 
vith the kind assiduity of ber attendants, she 
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ceive her father and brother. As to the fete 
being interrupted, the event would have be 

hailed by Laban Hillman, if produced by a less” 
serious accident; but both father and ote: 
saw at once, that ‘something worse than common 
illness was preying on her mind. This suspicion 
was confirmed by her refusing the interferene 
of a physician, and requiring to be left 
with her parent and brother ; ; even he) 
mother, her old servant Bertha, was d 

A dreadful silence of several m 
broken by the distracted young womal 
ing,“ No! no! I do not deserve such 
on earth.” 

““ My God, my child,’ sobbed Col. Hillman, 
what can all this mean?” And he clasped his 
daughter to his bosom. 

‘“* My father, my brother, do not—do not look 
so kindly. | Oh! I cannot bear’—in broken ac- 
cents fell from her lips, as the sufferer attempted 
to sink to her knees—‘‘ your Maria is lost— 
ruinec 1!” 

*“ No, my sister!’ fervently exclaimed Laban, 
as he replaced her on her father’s breast, “ what- 
ever may be the secret, horrid cause of your 
despair, there are two who will not, cannot de- 
sert you.” 

‘These expressions seemed to her the voice of 
' God. She raised her streaming eyes, and with 
a smile playing on her wan features—such a 
| smile as must beam from a repentant spirit, 
when forgiven and received at the footstool of 











| Eternal Mercy—she unburthened her oppr essed 


heart to her two best earthiy friends. She was, 
indeed, a fallen, ruined being—and Cesar Brent- 

vood was the des troyer. The disclosure was 
made, but not until the sister had obtained a 
promise to do no act of rashness. The father 
was indeed far beyond the power of revenging 
the injury done h’, family; his mind was sunk 
and broken, and ‘Jfe effect of despair was mis- 
taken for resignation by both his children. 

“ The soul of thy sainted mother is pleading 

for thee, my daughter,’ said the feeble, but ten- 
der father, as he ‘embraced his wretched d: 1ugh- 
ter, and bade her adieu. ‘“‘ Rest in the goodness 
of Him who sees thy broken heart,’ he repeated, 
as he returned, and again pressed a father’s kiss 
upon lips that never before had given him pain. 
He was then led to his room by his son. 

Very different were the impressions made 
upon the mind of the son. “ [My sinless, my in- 
nocent, my precious sister, shall not fall alone,” 
said he to his own breast. “ Do no act of 
yashness. ‘That promise shall be kept sacredly. 
It is no act of rashness to rid the world of a vil- 
lain.” This was indeed the sophistry of indig- 
nation; but the language of nature; it was the 
expression of a determination not to be changed. 

Without retiring to his own apartment, Laban 
returned to that of Maria, and tapping gently 
at the door, it was opened by Bertha, and he en- 
tered. His sister, now composed, thanked him 
with a smile, as he sat down by her bedside, and 
taking one of her bands, observed, ‘“* My dear 
Maria, do you think you could bear to set out 
with me me, to-morrow, for the seat of our aunt 
in Gloucestershire?”’ 

“To fly with you, Laban, (oe the ends of the 





°n recovered her spirits, so much as to re- 
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earth.” 
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“It is folly, Maria, to conceal the fact, we 
must all soon quit Hillman House, wealth’— 

. ** Wealth, my brother,” interrupted Maria, 
“what have we gained by wealth? Wealth! if I 
could go with you and our father into a wilder- 
ness, or be changed to a laboring cottager, how 

gladly would I make the change.” 
»* Initself,it is,” replied Laban, “as contemp- 
ibigeas many of its possessors; but whether a 
(or a curse, we are independent of Hill- 
ate. I this day received letters from 
shire; our Uncle Sommers has left us 

f 3? 

The next morning, as soon as possible, Laban 
was again with his sister ; but a new and dreaded 
calamity was to fall upon this devoted family. 
The son was summoned to his father, and found 
him a prisoner in the hands of a sheriff’s officer. 
The once brave and fearless Col. Hillman was 
seated in his arm chair, his gray locks in disor- 
der, and bis still noble features the picture of 
despair. ‘The events of the last twenty-four 
hours had nerved the son to meet any ordinary 
calamity with utter indifference ; loss of property 
would not have weighed with him a feather; but 
to see his kind and too generous father thus, was 
too much; and falling on his knees, clasping the 
trembling hand of his parent, exclaimed, ** My 
father, my father, let them have your houses and 
lands; leave this circle of ingratitude, and go 
with your children; I have plenty for us all.” 

The eyes of the veteran had been fixed in va- 
cancy, but the tender voice of his son recalled 
his fleeting faculties; tears came to his relief as 
he laid his head on the shoulder of his child, 
faintly ejaculating, ‘Oh! my ruined children, 

jou were always good, obedient; Maria, where 
is Maria?” He then raised his head, but for a 
moment; it fell again on the shoulder of his son, 
and Laban Hillman received jnto his bosom the 
last sigh of his father. i} 

The very young officer perceived the catas- 
trophe before Laban could believe the reality of 
his loss; not yet steeled against pity, the repre- 
sentative of law beheld the scene with sincere 
emotion, and took the very proper liberty of ring- 
ing for the servants. With them entered Capt. 

arsham. 

“ My father, my sister,’ exclaimed Laban, 
*““Marsham, [ must be the messenger’ — 

** Fly to her,’ hastily exclaimed the old sol- 
dier, ** leave me here.” 

And Laban was, in a few moments, standing 
the image of wretchedness before Maria. As if 
some unseen and unheard messenger had brought 
the terrible truth, the terrified girl exclaimed, 
* Our Father.” 

‘Is happy and well,” breathed Laban, as he 
pressed his sister to his bosom. ‘“ We are alone 
in this world Maria.” 

“ Viy murdered father,” screamed the horror 
struck daughter, “ I have murdered my father.” 

* No, my sister,’ soothingly replied Laban, 
* of what you accuse yourself you are innocent. 
Your name was the ae word which fell from 
the mouth of your parent; a blessing was on his 
face,and nodoubt in his heart. We are orphans, 
Maria; and in a few days, I hope will be beyond 
the reach of ever again seeing the heartless, 
bloodless throng, who have’’— 
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The last duties were paid tothe remains of 
Col. Hillman. His estate was given up to his cre- 
ditors. Not the slightest suspicion arose of the 
true cause of the illness of the once lovely and 
flattered Maria—but she was deserted. Those 
who, in her sunshine of prosperity, fluttered 
around ker, did her now a most consoling ser- 
vice, they fled her presence. The former sounds 
which floated from room to room in Hillman 
House, left no echo. Silence reigned over the 
scene, or was broken by the thrilling but mild 
voice ot true friendship. Of the inmates of the 
family one was left, Capt. John Marsham; and 
of the crowd of servants one remained, the old- 
est, Bertha. 

The very day after the interment of Col. Hill- 
man, the-servants, with one exception, demand- 
ed their wages. “I paid them,” said Laban, 
‘‘and saw one mercenary gang follow ano- 
ther.” 

With the servants Bertha did not appear, but 
being sent for came, with a respectful dig- 
nity above her station. To the offer of her 
wages, which was made, with pain and reluc- 
tance she replied, spreading out her arms, 
** Master Laban, on this bosom, within these 
arms, yourself and sister were nursed—what 
have | done that I must be driven from you?” 
And without waiting a reply, she burst into 
tears, and returned to the apartment of her 
mistres@ 

**Such a world ought to be’’—roared Capt. 
Marsham, who was present at the elevated dis- 
play of affection shown by the aged nurse, * if 
God’s choicest blessings were not brought down 
upon it by a few—one piece of gold will often 
repay us for turning up much rubbish.” He 
then rose and strode several times across the 
ample saloon, where they were sitting; but at 
length stopping before young Hillman, exclaim- 
ed, ** Laban, it is time to talk of worldly matters. 
It is nonsense to march round and round when 
the field lies open before us. You are reduced 
to half pay. Pshaw! what of that? So are 
thousands. There is no benefit of talking unless 
we use the plain truth. What are you going to 
do, boy ?” 

Laban was well aware of the drift of the old 
veteran; he well knew that a proposal to share 
eld Jack Marsham’s rations was the ultimate 
manceuvre, and if all romance had not been 
banished by the most weighty and pressing mis- 
fortune, some amusement might have followed; 
but as matters stood, young Hillman, fixing his 
grateful looks on the earnest face before him, 
replied: 

‘* My dear old friend, for such you have al- 
ways been, to a truth beyond what most mel 
can conceive; it was only yesterday | found 
amongst my father’s papers, that the gash that 
adorns your head was received in rescuing your 
colonel from an overwhelming enemy. ‘That 
colonel is gone, and has left his son to repay his 
debt. I am not reduced to half pay—I am a too 
wealthy man. My Uncle Sommers, in Glouces- 
tershire, is dead, and 1 am his heir.” 

While this disclosure was making, the old man 
stood the image of astonishment and delighted 
surprise, and at its close broke out into a pa 
roxy3sm beyond any thing Laban could have ex- 
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This exuberance of feeling a little 


pected. 
moderated, the young man proceeded. 

“Yes, Marsham, if that worthless throng 
which crowded this room a few days since, 
knew the real state of my affairs, | would be 


overwhelmed with condolence. ‘To-morrow, or 
the next day, I quit Hillman House, with my 
sister and that excellent woman her nurse.” 

Here Laban paused, and the keen eye of the 
warrior saw that something painful was left be- 
hind, demanded, in a tone half severe, half 
friendly, ** Jack Marsham was never very much 
disposed to do things by halves, or of receiving 
half confidence; what lies there that your friend 
is not to see?” 

“ Nothing,” replied Laban, fervently. ‘* But 
there are wounds the breast cannot have probed 
without dread—my sister” — 

“Is unwilling to leave the place of her birth,” 
interrupted Marsham. 

“ Maria is ready to leave, ardently wishes to 
quit forever a place where she has found—a vil- 
jain,’ replied Laban, in a veice where regret 
and rage struggled for mastery. He then pour- 
ed the dreadful truth into the ear and heart of 
Marsham. -As the narrative advanced, the 
countenance of the auditor became more and 
more stern; but he stood motionless until he pro- 
nounced the name of the seducer, Brentwood. 
The name was a spark thrown into a powder 
magazine, and all the soldier was roused. He 
drew his sword, which he generally wore, and 
cut a few flourishes, any one of which would 
have sent the object of his wrath to bis long ac- 
count. 

Coming at last to be more calm, if not more 
cool, the warm hearted soldier exclaimed— 
“Thank heaven, and you Hillman may thank 
me some little, for having it in your power to 
punish this smooth-faced marauder. I see now, 
why he did not come to Hillman House lately. 
But, all’s well, place your injured sister in safety 
with her aunt. Say nothing—keep her, poor 
thing, quiet. No danger—I have played at quar- 
ter stati, and pushed points with that same Col. 
Brentwood. I have tried his pistol skill, too—I 
know what he can do, and what he cannot do. 
He cannot meet old Jack Marsham, or young 
Laban Hillman. But, Hillman, he has no idea 
but that he could split you at the first thrust, or 
bring you down witb the first shot.” 

Phe next day after this interview, in a close 
carriage, with a new coachman and outrider, 
Hillman and his sister, with their faithful old 
nurse, quitted Hillman House forever. Maria 
cast no lingering look behind, over the scenes of 
her childhood; all that was left to her was by 
her side. The prespect behind her lay withered, 
blasted and desolate. By easy journeys the 
party reached their destination, in Gloucester- 
Shire. The true condition of Maria was con- 
fided toher aunt, who conducted herself as every 
person ought, to whose protection repentant 
weakness is confided. The heart-bruised girl 
found the breast of a mother, on which to re- 
pose her aching head. Having with great in- 
ward impatience succeeded in placing his sister 
in her house of refuge, and seeing her some- 
thing more composed, under many pretences on 
the necessity of attending to his recently ac- 
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— estate, Hillman set out with his friend 
farsham in pursuit of Brentwood. Whilst young 
Hillman was employed on the removal of his sis- 
ter, Marsham had learned that Brentwood was 
gone to the continent. 

With every diligence the two pursuers were 
on board of a maki. bound to Calais; which, 
by a storm of unusual violence and duration, 
was driven up the Channel, and with great diffi- 
culty navigated into Dunkirk. It was already 
night when they landed, and were conducted to 
a hotel, where as they were advancing to their 
room, they were arrested by a voice in one ad- 
jacent; they listened attentively—it was the 
voice of Brentwood. The motions of this depre- 
dator on family peace had been skilfully ar- 
ranged. He had landed at Calais, proceeded to 
Paris, and thence round to Dunkirk, from 
whence he had engaged a passage to Scotland ; 
but the winds threw his pursuers into his track— 
pursuers, too, determined not to permit any con- 
siderations of ceremony to deprive them of their 
advantage. 

Marsham, in a disguised hand, directed a note 
to Brentwood, stating that a gentleman in the 
same hotel desired with him an interview of a 
few moments. Taken by surprise, he obeyed, 
and was ushered into the presence of Marsham 
and Hillman, by the maitre dhotel. With all 
his nerve, and he was not really a coward, 
Brentwood was confounded, and the three stood 
eyeing each other some time before either broke 
silence. 

“ Really, gentlemen,” at length observed 
Brentwood, bowing, “ this—this is an honor, an 
—an—unexpected honor.” 

“Jt is a sincere pleasure to me, Col. Brent- 
wood,” replied Hillman, with perfect composure, 
but with some bitterness, “ that | have been saved 
traversing the continent and islands of Europe, 
in search of the man of all men I most desired to 
meet.” : 

‘* The pleasure may be mutual,” replied Brent- 
wood, “‘ when I learn the subject.” 

‘“ That you have not to learn,’ abruptly inter- 
rupted Hillman. “I am not here to waste 
time or words—choose one of two things, either 
return to England and fulfil your engagements 
with my sister’”— 

“ Engagements!” ejaculated Brentwood, with 
great affected astonishment, “ engagements, ’pon 
my soul this is fine.” 

‘Then you are ready to meet me on the bar- 
rier,’ coolly observed Hillman. 

“Oh! is that your next choice ?” demanded 
Brentwood, with the expression of a demon. 
* On the barrier? Certainly. Our weapon the 
backsword.” 

Hillmanand Marsham bowed, and Brentwood 
retired. 

The preliminaries being arranged, the parties 
met; butapproaching the ground, Marsham ob- 
served, “The backsword, eh! there Cesar 
Brentwood has sinned against himself; but, Hill- 
man, take the advice of an old soldier, do not 
depend on your strength or skill—put your pow- 
ers into action at once. Be cool.” ) 

Hillman was cool, and when the distance was 
measured at which they were to stand, when 
the order “ advance” was to be given, and they 
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had their hands on the hilts of their swords, ob- 
served in a mild voice, ** Col. Brentwood, would 
it not be more just and honorable to fulfil a sa- 
cred promise to one member of a family?” 

** More convenient to you and your sister,” 
sneeringly replied Brentwood. But he had no 
time to say more, the sword of Hillman flashed, 
and they rushed to mortal strife. Hillman was 
younger and more active, and with an equal 
skill, had a most decided advantage, which was 
rendered still more decisive by being underrat- 
ed by his antagonist, and at the second pass 
Brentwood’s sword was wrenched from his 
grasp and thrown to several yards distance, and 
himself laid prostrate at the feet of Hillman. 
The latter stepped backwards, and withthe most 
cutting contempt observed, “* Rise, Colonel, and 
pick up your weapon.” 

Blinded by rage and mortification, Brentwood 
did resume his sword, but with no better suc- 
cess. In an instant he was again disarmed,and 
grovelling in the dust. The term of mercy was 
drawing to a close, and Hillman now presented 
his naked point to the breast of his fallen enemy, 
observing, “ Col. Brentwood, your word of honor 
or your hfe this moment.” 

Humbled and terrified, as both Marsham and 
Hillman supposed, Brentwood gave the required 

ledge, and they returned to England together. 

rom the termination of the duel, the whole 
conduct of Brentwood changed. He became 
complaisant, and apparently frank and confiding 
as if nothing sinister had occurred, and he was, 
in due time, united to Maria Hillman, with all 
the solemnities of the English Church. * * * 

The more discerning and practised Marsham 
was not entirely without suspicion; but Hillman 
so anxiously desired to see his only sister restor- 
ed to her deserved rank and reputation, that the 
suggestions of his friend were disregarded. The 
marriage of Maria and Brentwood, however, so 
entirely changed the relations and authority of 
the parties as to open the eyes of Hillman too 
late. Clothed with the legal powers of a hus- 
band, Brentwood used them to terrible effect. 
From the day of his marriage, his conduct be- 
came abstracted and thoughtful, though not 
morose. Maria was too weak to be removed, 
until she had given birth toa son. At the sight 
of his child, the heart of Brentwood seemed to 
relent, and a dawn of happiness rose before the 
long tearful view of his wife. Such is human 
nature. It is probable that his mind floated be- 
tween the best and worst passions of man. Ma- 
ria recovered rapidly; and in a few months the 
bloom and infantile smiles returned to her coun- 
tenance, which beamed with the gladness of her 

yure heart, as she gazed alternately on her hus- 

and, child, aunt,and brother. In the sunshine 
of this deceitful calm, one morning Brentwood 
entered the breakfast room in high spirits, ob- 
serving, “‘ You must pardon me for a hitle de- 
ception, but I have been actively engaged, 
through my steward and agent, in having my 
house arranged for the reception of this dear 
pair. It is time tosee how my girl will appear 
in her own house.” 

A pang seemed to pass through the heart of 
Maria; she looked at her babe and husband, 
and joy predominated. She felt the pride of a 
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wife and mother. A few weeks more, and Hill- 
man saw his sister installed in her new charac- 
ter. Capt. Marsham had returned from his re- 
sidence to share the restored prosperity of one 
he regarded as a daughter. All was splendor 
and magnificence around her. The mansion 
and estate was a marriage portion, bestowed by 
her brother. Brentwood, if not kind, was re- 
spectful,and her little boy began to bloom in love 
and intelligence. Maria was far from feelin 
felicity, but the storm she had passed reconcil 
her to her lot, and she was resigned. 

The morning of separation from her brother 
came, as a bitter trial to both. A gloomy sad- 
ness sat upon the hearts of each—reason could 
not tell bs sae they seemed to cling to each 
other as if never again to meet. Brentwood 
was, on the contrary, buoyant, and rallied his 
“dear wife and brother” on their reluctance to 
part, for as he jocularly observed, “ for a week, 
a month at most; for,” said he, ‘“ I should con- 
sider it very unkind if our brother did not visit 
us every week or two.” 

The parting was finally effected, and Laban 
Hillman was returning to his own house with 
Marsham. The latter in a few days took his 
leave, and set out on his journey homewards. 
Hillman found some relief to a preying anxiety 
in regulating his too immense property, and on 
several visits tothe Brentwood family all seemed 
prosperous and happy. 

Sitting down to his supper, after a very fatigu- 
ing day, but with more tranquillity of mind than 
he had enjoyed for many months, Hillman sat in 
rather pleasing reflections than in discussing the 
food before him. From this half réverie he was 
roused by a servant entering with a black-sealed 
letter. lt was hastily opened, and the contents 
were to inform him, that his once faithful and 
sincere friend, Capt. John Marsham, was no 
more. The blow was terrible. A few days be- 
fore they had parted in full health—they were 
not again to meet on earth. Hillman paced his 
room the far greater part of the night, and at 
early dawn was on his way to Brentwood Hall. 
‘““Poor Maria must learn our loss from me,” 
said he, mentally; but a far more dreadful blow 
awaited him. On his arrival, where he ex- 
pected to meet his Maria, he found the doors 
and windows closed. On his approach up the 
avenue, in front of the mansion, he met a rather 
vulgar looking man, from whom he learned with 
equal grief and astonishment, that Brentwood 
and his family were gone; and he learned more, 
that the estate was sold, and the worthy before 
him the steward and agent of the new owner. 
A frightful presentiment now pressed upon his 
heart, as Hillman, on further inquiry, found the 
evasion of Brentwood confirmed, but from no 
person could he learn the slightest trace 11 
what direction, or to what place he had retired. 

The truth now flashed terrible conviction to 
the mind of Hillman. Two years of incessant 
search left him as it found him, utterly ignorant 
of the fate of his sister. Sickened to the soul 
with the world, and more with the artificial 
world of Europe, Hillman determined to leave 
the theatre of selfishness, casuistry, ignorance, 
and slavery, and in the society of Iriends and 
in the woods of Pennsylvania find a retreat. A 
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something seemed to whisper to him, that his 
sister and her child, if not destroyed, were con- 
cealed in the English colonies;—this again 
strengthened his resolution, and houses, lands, 
and tenements were sold. The money, in part, 
was applied to charitable purposes, but enough 
for independence retained; and Laban Hillman, 
as far as the weakness of his nature would ad- 
mit, adopted the religion and followed the pre- 
cepts of William Penn; and in Chester county 
his residence was chosen. In America. inquiries 
after the lost Maria were as fruitless as they had 
been in Europe, and Laban Hillman yielded the 
remnant of hope so long fondly cherished, and 
sunk into despair rather than resignation. 

Such was the now Quaker. with broad brim- 
med, white and lew crowned hat, and coat drab 
colored, and coarse overcoat, who was seated in 
a corner of the bar room of a tavern on the road 
from Philadelphia to Lancaster, in the evening of 
a most inclement night of January, 1778. He had 
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trudge away’? Do you suppose my stage must 
set out?” 

Here a scream from the almost exhausted wo- 
man burst as Hillman gently took ber arm, and 
led her to a chair near the fire-place. She look- 
ed up to his face, and her expression was, as if 
an angel had appeared to her. ‘“ Be of good 
comfort, damsel,” said Hillman, “ no harm shall. 
reach thee here.” 

** And whomay you be?” shouted the landlord, 
in a voice of great wrath, “‘ who pretends to 
command here.” 

“Tam,” replied Hillman, “ what thou ought to 
be—a Man!” 

** And dare you say,” vociferated the landlord, 
“that I am not a man?” 

“It is of little consequence what thou art,” 
replied Hillman, turning his left side towards 
the fire place,so as to screen the woman and 
chil and grasping firmly his crab-stick. chee tan 

e 





been on business to Lancasterand was returning, 
when the approach of night, inclement weather, 


nothing of the kind was intended, this attitu 
was regarded by the publican captain as a me- 


|nace, who, with unexpected deliberation, un- 


and no alternative, forced Laban Hillman into a | buckled his sword, swearing he would see who 
situation he would very willingly have avoided. | was master at “ The Bear.” The first flourish 
The landlord of the inn was a captain of militia,| he made, however, by some mischance, his 
and on the previous day one of these idle alarms scabbarded blade came in contact with Hill- 


ihen so common, had called the company to-| man’s crab-stick, and was broken into three 
cother. The decent-.part had retired to their! pieces; his elbow also received a touch which 


omes; but a half intoxicated and boisterous set | 


went far to sober his brain. 


remained, and amongst the most noisy, and not) The distress of his charge, and the comic fig- 
\-ast inebriated, was the rude, raw-boned andj ure of his assailant, silenced all wrath, if any 
wsolent Boniface; who, to add to his conse-) arose in the breast of Hillman; who from some 


quence, retained a long swinging sword by his 
side. Hillman found the bar room the most com- 
fortable part of the house, as no room was pri- 
vate; but pretected from personal annoyance 
by his garb, sat quietly looking on the scene be- 
fore him, his chin resting on a substantial crab- 
sick. Amidst the howling winds mingled sleet and 
rain, and the clamor of the orgies in the house, 


cause not known or regarded by him, was soon 
alone with the young mother, from whom he 
learned, in a few but broken sentences, that 
her husband, the father of her babe, was under 
sentence of death for desertion, and was to be 
executed next day; that the scoundrel who kept 
the house had a kind of public hack on the road, 





was heard the plaintive voice of a woman in 
distress, interrupted by accents of anger in an | 
opposite room. Hillman rose, and throwing his | 
great coat over the back of his chair, stepped | 
:nto the common hall of the tavern. The first | 
objects which met his eye, was a very young | 
woman with an infant in her arms; her cloa 
open, and from which the water was dripping; 
ler under clothes showing that she bad reached 
the den on foot. There were now three per- 
sons in the room, who, under ordinary circum- 
stances would have commanded respect—a 
helpless infant, a beautiful woman in distress, 
and a well dressed member of the society of 
rriends. The political texture of the time de- 
prived the latter of much of that influence which 
las been, and ever must be, the attendant on the 
persons of men whose very appearance speaks 
peace; and in the present case, Laban Hillman 
was left to the natural authority which coolness 
aud humanity ever did and ever will possess. 
As he entered, the first distinct words which 
reached his ear, fell in an almost suffocated voice 
‘rom the woman. 

* Oh, for God’s sake, is there no means.— 
Oh! I must be at Valley Forge to-morrow 
morning,” 

F Where must you be, young madam?” roared 
“le Swaggering landlord. “ By ,cant you 








in which she had taken passage, and about five 
miles before she ioucinek his house her pocket 
was picked, and she was left by the varlet wha 
drove the vehicle to find her way as she could. 

All the new religious principles imbibed by 
Hillman were called into requisition, as he 
caught the simple statement of the wretched 
woman; but his resolution was taken to con- 
duct her to her destination. ‘‘ I have never seen 
General Washington,” said Hillman, soothingly, 
** but from all 1 have heard, you have much to 
hope. His heart may be also moved by Him who 
moveth in this tempest.” 

It was in the midst of the same tempest, and 
in the night, that Laban Hillman ordered out 
his carriage, and left the humbled master of 
* The Bear” to ruminate on a parting promise. 
“ Friend, I'll see thee again,” pointedly said 
Hillman, as his voice and the noise of his vehi- 
cle mixed with the howling breath of the north- 
west wind. 

With all the speed that two good horses could 
be urged over the deep and almost impassable 
roads, it was eleven in the morning before the 
anxious little party drove into the camp. The 
first particular object which met their attention 
was a body of troops, marching in slow and so- 
lemn step, the drums and fifes echoing the fear- 
ful dead march. The feeble child—for she was, 
though a mother, yet a child—seemed to gain a 
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supernatural strength the instant the terrible 
truth was before her. She saw her husband in 
bonds, and with a rapidity which mocked inter- 
ference, she was in the arms of the father of her 
infant. So instantaneous was the act, and of so 
extraordinary a character, that the procession 
stopped as if officers and men had been turned 
to statues. 

** Isabel, my love, my wife,” came convulsively 
from the unhappy man, as he was clasped in the 
arms of his wife. 

“* They cannot, they shall not harm my Hen- 
ry,’ energetically exclaimed the frantic wo- 
man. 

The commanding officer rode up to Hillman, 
who, himself petrified with astonishment, still 
sat with the child on his lap. ‘ What is the 
meaning of this?” demanded the officer, in a 
mild tone. 

** You see,” replied Hillman, “ the wife of your 
prisoner.” And he then in as few words as pos- 
sible explained how she was conducted to the 
camp. “ There is something very extraordinary 
in her story,” he continued, “and if it is possi- 
ble, it might be well to stay the performance of 
what thou mayest think duty, until General 
Washington is made acquainted with the cir- 
cumstance.” 

The officer drew out his watch, paused, and 
looking first at the husband and wife, then on 
Hillman and the child, observed, in an under 
voice, “It is unusual; but there is still half an 
hour.” He ordered the procession back to the 


guard house, and hastened to inform the com- 
mander in chief of the cause of delay. 
* You have done well,” replied the general, 


in his usual unimpassioned, but impressive man- 
ner, ** stay the execution until further orders, and 
as soon as she can be introduced, bring the young 
woman and her friend, the Quaker gentleman, 
to my quarters.” 

During the whole revolutionary war, there was 
no other period when the sufferings of the United 
States troops were so intolerable, as during the 
winter of 1777-8. Every deprivation at Valley 
Forge gives really more lustre to the American 
name, in the eyes of sense and reason, than the 
achievements in the field or on the ocean; but 
it is not in human nature, for men, suffering to 
the extreme of physical endurance, to view with 
other feelings than those of exasperation, any 
one of their fellows who deserted their colors. 
Every one who suffered, endured, and hoped, 
expected the same constancy to the common 
cause in others. Under such circumstances, 
deserters, particularly those from the regular 
army, had but little sympathy to expect if re- 
taken. Thecontinental army had another source 
of difficulty to encounter; that was secret disaf- 
fection. No cause, however sacred, has ever 
secured universal fidelity. 

The very young man, whose fate was impend- 
ing, and who has been introduced to the reader, 
lay under the double charge of desertion and 
disaffection; still, his youth, his steady and 
connected denial of guilt, under either charge, 
and the fact, which was known in the camp, 
that though so young, he was a husband and a 
father, excited a strong sentiment in his favor. 
Yet, on trial, the proofs against him were so 
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convincing to the Court Martial, that sentence 
of death was the consequence; and that sen- 
tence was advancing to its fatal termination, 
when arrested in the singular manner already 
related. : 

** Be of good cheer, my daughter,” said Laban 
Hillman, to his trembling charge, as they were 
entering the presence of him on whose lips hung 
her fate, and that of her child and husband. Is 
not there placed a strengthening cord in the 
human heart, which extreme danger draws toa 
tension above being any further moved? Ina 
virtuous cause, there is no doubt of the affirma- 
tive ; and accounts for instances of heroism al- 
most superhuman, and acted by persons least 
expected to be capable of such powerful mora! 
force: and behold an instance. 

There is something in misfortune which se 
cures respect and levels rank. ‘The paid yet 
expressive face of Isabel, her infant on arm, 
the direful circumstances of her case, and his 
own still more awful responsibility, moved the 
inmost soul of the man on whom the rights of 
nations depended, and he approached kindly 
towards the suppliant. A moment before trem- 
bling as an aspen leaf, the words of her guide, 
the face of the general, and no doubt an assur- 
ance more efficacious than either, and she was 
the modest but unshaken herojneamid strangers. 

** Speak, and without fear, my child,” said the 
general, in a most parental tone.” 

‘* My husband,” commenced Isabel, in a mod- 
est but firm voice, “can be guilty of ne crime.” 

“ The proofs against him, | am sorry to say,” 
replied the general, * are very strong. He is 
charged with desertion, and was taken beyond 
our lines, and within those of our enemies, and 
on the road to Philadelphia.” 

* Did he himself give no explanation?” 

** Yes,” replied the general, “ but against him- 
self; he asserted that he was urged to the deed 
1o meet a dying wife, and it was proven that you 
weie in the very opposite direction.” 

“By whom was my place of residence proven?” 
demanded Isabel. 

* By a man now in thecamp,” mildly answer- 
ed the general. : 

“Can 1 see that man?” very pointedly said 
Isabel. 

‘*¢ You shall see him and in my presence.” An 
order was sent to Col. Stanwood to attend at tha 
Head Quarters, but in a few moments the non- 
commissioned officer reported that Stanwood had 
-left the camp. ‘“ He shall soon return,” said the 
geferal, and four well mounted men were in 4 
few moments in pursuit. 

The whole transactions, which we have re- 
jated as resulting from the appearance ol Hill- 
man and Isabel, passed in little more time than 
requisite to put the recital on paper ; it may €X- 
cite, therefore, no wonder that Stanwood had so 
little time to escape, that in half an hour he was 
in the presence of General Washington. His 
appearance was that of a middle aged man, ~ 
browned by a southern sun—of a man who had 
been habituated to society of high rank; but ol 
aman whose person and morals were alike pre- 
maturely broken, by indulgence of the wer: 
nature. 





The instant that Stanwood entered into a pre 
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sence he would most willingly have avoided, 
Isabel rose to her feet, and with that overwhelm- 
ing manner, which it is no impiety to say is in- 
spiration, and pointing her finger to him, said, 
“ Thou murderer !” 

The effect was terrible, and for several minutes 
a death-like silence reigned over the Head Quar- 
ters of General Washington. “I am buta child,” 
at length said Isabel, “‘ but will General Wash- 
ington hear me a few words?” 

“ Speak on,” said the general. 

“* My husband,” then commenced Isabel, “‘ and 
myself were raised from children together, and 
are near of an age. When a mere child, my 
Henry was sold to my father by the captain of a 
trading vessel in the Delaware, who gave him 
out as the child of a manand woman who had 
died on the voyage over the Atlantic. Henry 
has often told me, that he faintly remembered 
his mother, but of his father he could recollect 
nothing. He was bred to my father’s trade—a 
cabinet maker. We loved each other as bro- 
ther and sister, and too soon for him we felt a 
stronger tie. My parents disapproved of our 
union, and Henry and myself were driven to the 
open road. Ourrefuge was in Philadelphia—we 
were poor, labored hard, and were contented 
That man, who sought poor Henry’s life, became 
our pretended protector’, involved us in debt. I 
need say no more than that, by his means, Hen- 
ry was compelled to fly from Philadelphia, and 
in despair becamea soldier. A poor woman with 
whom 1 was acquainted, took me with her into 
Lancaster county. By what means Henry was 
led to the step he took I cannot conjecture, as he 
knew where I resided.” __ ye 

During this artless an@ convincing statement, 
the attention of the geheral was turned alter- 
nately from the young woman and child to Stan- 
wood, whose cadaverous viSage stood a monu- 
ment of terror—a powerful, muscular framefof a 
man, Shrinking before an uneducated, but inno- 
cent, mechanic’s daughter. 

On Stanwood another eye was fixed. Hill- 
man, who had thus far acted as a spectator, now 
stepped forth, and very respectfully demanded a 
moment’s private conversation with Gen. Wash- 
ington. This was granted, but they were but 
amoment absent when they returned, and the 
general gave orders that Henry Starks should 
he brought before him. Intense anxiety await- 
i the arrival of the prisoner, which was height- 
ened by his introduction. An observation made 


by some member of the Court Martial wasyre-’t 


peated, in a murmur, amongst the officers, fhat 
there was a remarkable resemblance betweén 
the accuser, Stanwood, and the prisoner. “It 
is,” observed one voice, “‘ the resemblance of a 
demon to an angel.” But their conjectures were 
cut short by Hillman, who requested Henry to 
bare his right arm, on which, near the shoulder, 
appeared a large flesh mark, having a rude re- 
semblance to the letter T. 

“ You see I am right, General Washington,” 
said Hillman. 

“All powerful Providence,” exclaimed the 
general, “‘ thy ways are just’ — 

“ And will bring the sinner to judgment, if not 


| ‘O repentence,” responded Hillman. Then turn- 


ug to Stanwood, observed, in a voice which 
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made even the Father of his country shudder, 
** Stanwood, as thou cailest thyself, thou man of 
blood! where is thy wife, Maria Hillman ?”’— 
But Stanwood stood transfixed, gazing with hor- 
ror on the face before him. “ Brentwood, thou 
double murderer, where is my sister?’ But no 
answer was obtained. 

‘** Fly,” continued Hillman, in a more subdued 
tone, “ the mark of Cain is on thee. But stay 
one moment, and know that the blood thou 
sought to shed is thy own—that young man is 
thy son.” 

The last appeal was too much for human na- 
ture, and Brentwood fell to the floor as if blasted 
by the lightning of heaven. * * * * 

We may draw a veil over the scene that fol- 
lowed. The clouds of forgetfulness ought to 
forever conceal the meeting of a father and son 
under such circumstances. In a few words, it 
may be stated, that surgical assistance restored 
Brentwood to life and light—life and light which 
he abhorred. By the interference of Hillman, 
he was saved from encountering a world where 
an accuser and judge would have met him in 
every human face. The fallen and crushed vie- 
tim before him disarmed Hillman, in their first 
interview after the terrible scene in the Ameri- 
can camp. 

“ My soul, loaded as it is—is—oh! it is blood- 
less,” exclaimed Brentwood. 

** My sister ?”” demanded Hillman. 

“You ought to know all,” faintly pages 
Brentwood. “Oh! guilt—guilt—my unkindness 
destroyed one who would have been my guardian 
angel ; but I did not, could not, do an act of per- 
sonal violence to one so sweet, so unoffending; 
but I hated thee—1 hated her—and my child— 
fell hate rankled in my breast; and after being 
two years in our place of concealment, I was de- 
termined on separation. Poor old Bertha died 
suddenly the same last day thou passed with 
Maria. The houses and lands were then sold. 
When my final purpose was taken, I sought and 
found a villain in a shipmaster. Maria trembled 
for her child, and yielded herself unresisting. A 
passage to the colonies was secured. Maria was 
deceived; we were all on board, and the vessel, 
as she thought, under sail. That day I treated 
her kindly, and we were seated in the cabin, she 
was too weak to be on deck; she looked in wed 
face, the tears in her ron ge eyes, and thoug 
too full-hearted to speak, she threw her left arm 
over my shoulder, and held her boy at her knee. 
My soul was struck with horror at the part F 
was acting, but the demon was too strong. | 
shook hér off, ran on deck as if something had 
occurred to my mind which had been forgotten, 
called to the captain, and, as previously con- 
certed, was sent ina boat toshore. I saw Ma- 
ria no more.” 

At this part of his confession, something in the 
looks of Hillman shook his frame. But starting 
with horror, exclaimed, “* [ am not a murderer ; 
Maria died a natural death, on the passage. 
Maddened as 1 was, this knowledge relieved my 
soul from a burning fire. She and my child 
were no sooner gone, than, haunted by furies, I 
flew from place to place—plunged into one scene 
of dissipation after another—sometimes reduced 
and at others affluent, gambling was my resource 
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for means, and I rather rushed forward than tra- 


velled. 1 passed over without seeing the earth, 
which seemed to spurn me as an outcast. At 
length I reached Philadelphia, where, in a gam- 
bling house, | overheard between two drunken 
masters of vessels, the following mixed impre- 
cations, as they were in a violent quarrel over 
their cups and cards. One who had formerly 
been the mate of the other,roared out,in a voice 
of rage— 
“* Blood and thunder, Captain Long, what a 
ity I did not fulfil your orders, and throw that 
y overboard, and now turn king’s evidence’— 
“* You lie, you villain, you know I took the 
rascally husband’s money, treated the wife kind- 
- She died, poor thing—how could I help 
at?’ 


“God had not abandoned entirely either of 
those wretches, for a pang seemed to pass through 
their hearts, which in great part sobered them 
both. The first speaker, seizing Capt. Long by 
the hand, observed, with a sailor’s manner— 
“ Thank God, Jack—many a time, when the 
wind rolled us to our beam’s end, have I remem- 
bered that woman and boy ; and, by my timbers, 
Jack, this very day I saw a young landlubber, 
in the street, which looked so like the scoundrel 
father’ — i 

“1 could bear no more. 1 saw in Capt. Long 
the accomplice. But what a mountain was re- 
moved from my soul—removed for a moment— 
virtue beamed one bright flame, and again all 
wasdarkness. Toescape remorse, I again plung- 
ed into dissipation of every kind. Met and sought 
the ruin of my own son.” 

* Did you suspect Henry to be your son?”’ de- 
manded Hillman. 

“ As I am before an Allseeing eye, I did not,” 
replied Brentwood, “ my guilt 1s not thus black- 
ened. If he had reached Philadelphia, he 
would” 

The miserable man could proceed no further. 
It appears that the plan was so deeply laid, that 
the mnocent young man was to meet the same 
charges, and fall into like tolis. But an unseen 
hand entangled the destroyer in his own net. 

Here the old man folded up the pamphlet, and 
looking me earnestly in the face, observed, “ It 
is time to tell thee,I am Laban Hillman, and the 
family with whom thou sojourned last night, is 
mine. Henry took my name, and is my son in- 
deed. The eyes of my lost Maria seemed to 
look down from heaven, and implore mercy for 
the father of her son. His son would never see 
him—could I desire he should? Far otherwise. 
Brentwood died in my house, and rests in a lone 
copse on the banks of yonder river. Henr 
Hillman is what his mother would have desired, 
and the name of Brentwood is no more heard 
amongst those who would have blessed his me- 
mory, if he himself chose a blessing, and not a 





Written for the Casket. 
NAPOLEON!?S CAMPAIGN IN RUSSIA. 
BY L. W. TRASK. 
Ambition fired the conqueror’s eye, 
And banners floated to the sky— 
Bright groves of steel o’erspread the plain, 
And glory urged the warlike train. 
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. * Arouse, surpass the glorious dead, 


View Austerlitz,” the conqueror said, 
“And all those fields, where battle’s fire 
Gave fame to us, that worlds admire.” 


“ Soldiers, defend our glorious fame, 
The valor of our arms proclaim; 
An@may no Frenchman meet his grave 
Unknown as bravest of the brave !” 


Nor did those veteran warriors yield, 
From Wilna to Smolensko’s field ; 
And there the sun of conflict set, 
And saw Napoleon victor yet. 


But Borodino’s field of gore, 

Where brave men bled at every pore, 
Revealed, that there the cannon’s breath 
Decided Moscow’s life or death. 


Oh! awful on that field of fight, 

Strong heroes perished in their might, 
And man and horse, and sword, and shell, 
In one promiscuous ruin fell. 


Swift cannon shot, in whirling force, 
Divided armies in their course ; 

And blood, and smoke, and shout and cry, 
Defiled the earth and filled the sky. 


The wheels of carnage onward rolled, 
The Sun withdrew his flaming gold, 
And then the cannon’s blazing light, 
Shone brilliant in the shades of night. 


The horrid work of strife had ceased 
Ere morning glimmer’d in the east— 

te Russian host afar retired, 
And left the field the French desired. 


Soon Moscow met the raptured gaze, 
Bathed inthe hue of solar rays; 

In all the charms that arts provide, 

She stood, the Russian’s song and pride. 


But oh! what conflagration gleamed, 
When wrapt in flames, fair Moscow seemed 
An awful sea of vivid fire, 

That levelled every lofty spire. 


That fearful and disastrous hour, 
Deprived the conqueror of his power; 
To hosts, that never knew retreat, 
The elements proclaimed defeat. 


And that retreat, in winter’s ire, 
Deprived of food, of rest and fire, 

Laid generals, heroes, soldiers low, 

In shrouds of dense and freezing snow. 


Of all that great aspiring band, 

But few reviewed their native land, 

The rest resigned their hope and breath, 
And pressed the clammy armas of death. 


O ye, that urge to war and strife, 
To spoil the peace of human life— 
To bathe in blood a battle plain— 
To ruin empires for your gain— 
Beware, lest Providence defeat, 
Nor prosper better your retreat. 
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P Written fur the Casket. 
THE BEAUTY OF VERTUE. 
He who dedicates his talents to the service of 
virtue, is, of all others, the most worthy of ho- 
nor. The hero may display his crimson laurels, 


and the statesman his civic wreath—the monarch | 


may boast his extended dominions, and the miser 
his exhaustless treasures—the man of letters 
may point to you the high achievement of intel- 
lectual greatness, and congratulate himself upon 
the extent of his literary fame; but in all these, 
if there is not real virtue, there is no real value. 
The virtuous man alone is entitled to respect, 
and I hold him to be unworthy of respect who 
has no virtue. If the hand of heaven had im- 
pressed upon him the stamp of greatness—if his 
mental endowments are of the most exalted or- 
der,so much more contemptible is he, ifhe be des- 
titute of moral principle. 

What assimilates man to the beings of a purer 
world? In what respect is he “‘a little lower than 
the angels,’ and by what authority does he claim 
precedence and ascendancy in the scale of be- 
ings? Is it the beauty of his form—* the human 
face divine,” or, the mere possession of intellect ? 
No, it his virtue—his virtue alone. It is this that 
gives him a title to the power which he exerts— 


to the happiness which he enjoys ; and if he can | 
be said to have any claim to them, it is this that | 


gives him that claim to the blessings which Pro- 
vidence is continually showering upon him. 

What assimilates him, in many cases, to the 
beasts of the forest or the reptiles of the dust? 
{sit mental inferiority ? Is it that his body is de- 
formed, or his constitution incapable of enduring 
the care and turmoil of life? No! far from it; it 
is the prostitution of the powers of that mind.— 
[tis the vice which covers his heart with poison- 
ous and gnawing corrosions, which benumbs his 
sensibility and paralyzes his strength. Whena 
man has lost his virtue, then—and then alone, 
has he lost his claim torespect. Is hein distress 
—by what authority does he invoke our aid? Is 
he naked, or hungry, or sick, or in prison, what 
claim has he to the commisseration and assis- 
tance of his fellow men? We may pity him—we 
may assist him—we may take him by the hand 
and support his tottering frame, but he deserves 
no such kindness. The ties which bind him to 
the human family is dissolved; tie claim which 
all men have in common to the affections of their 
‘cilow creatnres, when their conduct is honora- 
ble and virtuous, is forfeited; and the man thus 
degraded should be abhorredand despised. Ad- 
inmister to his necessities if you please, but in 
so doing you do not pay a debt—you discharge no 
duty. When a man voluntarily divests himself 
of the prerogatives of humanity with respect to 
himself, we are to be governed then by no law 
but such as directs us not to tread carelessly 
pon a worm. & 

{care not what may be a meiiiialente—what 
his wealth—what his achievements, if he has no 
virtue he merits no praise, no honor. 

Upon these broad principles, sanctioned alike 

y the laws of our nature, and by the dictates 

and requirements of the holy religion of Christ, 

shall be supported by the conyiction of every 

candid reader, when I say, that he who does not 

exert — in the cause of virtue—who does 
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not consider it his duty to go all lengths consis- 
tent with his situation in life, and his social obli- 
gations, in advancing the happiness and the tem- 
oral and moral welfare of the whole human fami- 
y, is a foe tohis race, and as such should be 
considered. Let him be an outcast from society. 
On the other hand, I shall be believed when I say, 
that he who has the interests of mankind at heart, 
whose ardent desire is the promotion of morality 
and benevolence ; whose prayer at the rising of 
the sun and at the going down thereof, is for the 
welfare of mankind, without regard to sect, to 
color, or to clime ; and whose highest aspirations 
are to accomplish the great and glorious object ; 
such a man I say isdeserving of honor. His ori- 
sons are acceptable at the throne of Grace—his 
destiny is identified with humanity. It is seldom, 
very seldom indeed, that the world is blessed 
with a Kyril, a Clarkson, 2a Howard, or a Wash- 





‘ington. It is seldom that we hear the eloquent 
| voice of a Wilberforce, or are fascinated with 
_the persuasive accents of a Frelinghuysen,* 
| pleading the cause of the oppressed and the en- 
slaved. But when such men do appear, let them 
| be honored. They are, and should be hailed 
with acclamations of joy, of praise, and of grati- 
'tude. Let those who make the attempt—ever 
if that attempt be unsuccessful--to imitate the 
example of those illustrious men, who are emu- 
lous of their talents and fame, be encouraged. 

We may, indeed, admire the productions of 
talent—we may caress the fatherless offspring of 
corrupted and prostituted genius—we may weep 
over a moral tale, written by a brazen-fronted 
libertine, or admire the sublime sentiments of a 
discourse, composed by a man who is not per- 
mitted to show his face within the sacred pale of 
polite, or moral, or refined society, but we must 
despise the fountain. 

I have seen men whom I could not respect, but 
they possessed transcendant talents, and evinced 
the elements of a noble nature—of exalted capa- 
cities. With all the splendor of intellect—with 
all the beauty of form that it could be desirable 
to have, they stood in melancholy grandeur, the 
wonder and the detestation of all beholders. 
They were condemned by the sentence of the 
general voice. 

How many tears have been shed over the 
tomb of neglected genius, and how often has the 
cold-hearted world been reproached because the 
most brilliant efforts, and the most ardent exer- 
tions of aspiring talent, have been unaided and 
unrequited, How much sublime thought and 
ingenuous feeling have been poured forth by ill- 
starred sons of song, without awakening a re- 
sponsive emotion in the bosoms of any who read 
or heard. Often, very often, when reflecting on 
this subject, have we quoted the muc. admired 
lines of Gray: 

“Full many a gem of purest ray serene 

The dark unfathom’d ocean bear; 

Fu'l many a flow’r is born to blush unseen, 

And waste itssweetness on the desert air.” 
Ah! these are subjects of tearful reflection and 
of bitter reproach. But much keener must be 





*This gentleman distinguished himself in Congress a 





few years since, by an eloquent appeal in defence of In- 
dian rights. 
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that reproach, much more agonizing that reflec- 
tion, when we consider, that while these amiable 
and talented masters are pouring forth their 
sweetest notes unheard and unapplauded, others, 
inore fortunate but not more gifted, have usurped 
the laurel, and elicited admiration, not y incul- 
cating sentiments of morality, or by exciting de- 
votional and virtuous feeling, but by attacking 
morality itself, and hurling envenomed shafts at 
all which is dear todevotion and to virtue. These 
are they who find in the flower gardens of poetry, 
a sanctuary for transgressions of moral and so- 
cial law, rin profane their lips with the dialect 
of hell—who, prodigal of talent, and of fortune, 
acquire immortality of fame by encouraging and 
fostering the worst feelings, the most degrading 
passions. How often are such received with the 
frown of contempt, or the lightning glance of in- 
dignation. True, they are sometimes condemned, 
but more frequently are they taken to the bosom 
of favor and nourished. 

True greatness consists in the exercise of vir- 
tue and in the support of those principles of re- 
ligion which are calculated to adorn the human 
character. We never see a great man descend- 
ing to those low arts, to those degrading employ- 
ments, of which many who are conspicuous in 
the world, are not ashamed. We never see a 
great man submit to the will of unbridled appe- 
tite, or become a willing slave to inordinate pas- 
sit He diffuses around him a salutary influ- 
ence; the good honor him, seek his company and 
court his favor. Vice pays him respect, and 
envy hangs her head before him. He is honest 
in his dealing, steady in his attachment, unwaver- 
ing in faith—to him, undoubtedly, it was that 
Pope referred, when he said: 

“ A wit’s afeather and a chief’s 2 rod, 

An honest min’s the noblest work of God.” 
He is not ashamed to be found acting in the sup- 
port of virtue, marshalled in the ranks of the fol- 
lowers of the cross, and spending his life in un- 
tiring devotion to the welfare of his kind. His 
*“ circumnavigations of charity” are frequent; 
* and he is most happy when engaged in labors 
of benevolence. He knows the luxury of doing 
good,” and deems that the best employment here 
of life, and the most blessed in the sight of his 
Maker, which are employed in charity. C. 

Detroit, May, 1832. 
a 
From the Journal of Health. 
THE NERVUUS FEMALE. 

The following remarks which we have trans- 
lated from the French of a celebrated female 
writer contains a great deal of truth; and allow- 
ance being made for those particulars in which 
the characters of the French and American la- 
dies difler from each other; which difference 
was more striking however at the period when 
this sketch was written than pow,our readers of 
the female sex may derive from it a very useful 
lesson. The extract forms a scene in a moral 
tale. 

Henry was constant in his attendance at the 
house of Madame Valmere. The latter having 
made him her confidant, he soon discovered that 
she was far from being happy—notwithstanding 
her ample fortune, the amiability of her hus- 


band, her charming children and a circle of re. 
latives and friends whom she respected and 
admired. But her health was bad; pleasure no 
longer amused her, and the visits of her friends 
were to her only a source of fatigue. She was 
unable to pass her hours pleasantly at home, and 
she had neither the strength nor the desire to 
go abroad ; her duties even became a burden to 
her. Henry, uneasy at the state of languor and 
depression in which Madame Valmere had 
sunk, consulted privately her physician. She is, 
replied the latter, in a crists which may yet en- 
dure for some time. In a what? exclaimed 
Henry. I will explain myself, replied the Doc- 
tor; The females of Paris follow a mode of life, 
particularly from their fifteenth year, which 
tends necessarily to produce in them the same 
sufferings which Madame Valmere now experi- 
ences. Dancing parties, sleighing parties, and 
the abuse of tea, cause the destruction of a con- 
siderable number of them in early youth. But, 
remarked Henry, dancing is certainly an exer- 
cise as healthful as it is agreeable! That is 
true, replied the physician, when used in mode- 
ration. In all things excess is injurious and de- 
structive to health. If it be beneficial to dance 
in the country, in the open air, aud at a proper 
season, this cannot be the case when the dance 
is prolonged for the greater part of the night in 
a crowded and lighted apartment, where the air 
is impure and stifling. And what have you, doc- 
tor, to say against sleighing? That it is an ex- 
ercise which may be beneficial to females who 
pass their lives in the country. Why so? Be- 
cause they are accustomed to exercise daily in 
the open air, on foot, and in consequence suffer 
less from the vicissitudes of the weather. While 
the better class of females in the city are either 
shut up almost constantly in their apartments, 
kept always of an equal temperature, or when 
they do go abroad, enclose themselves in a car- 
riage and permit not a breath of air to blow upon 
them. Besides, the parties for sleighing in the 
country are never so brilliant but that one may 
decline them, if not in perfect health, whilst in 
the capital, from the moment a party of this kind 
is made up, there is scarcely a young person 
who would disappoint herself of the anticipated 
pleasure, even though labouring under a cold or 
other slight indisposition. The party sets off and 
the poor girl returns with her cold considerably 
augmented. This is still too often neglected for 
the pleasure of a new excursion, and she is at 
length confined to her bed with a serious disease 
of the chest. Thus, for the satisfaction of having 
traversed the principal streets of Paris, shivering 
with cold, the eyes filled with tears, and the 
countenance of a purple hue, amid the discor- 
dant sound of a thousand bells, the noise 0 
which scarcely permits any conversation be- 
tween the indigiduals of the party, she risks the 
destruction offer health, perhaps of her life. In 
regard to tea, Its constant and excessive use § 
Generally acknowledged to beshighly injurious 
females seem to live upon tea, cream, coilee, 
cakes and sweetmeats; why should it therefore 
astonish any one that the healih of their stom- 
achs is impaired, their powers of digestion very 





generally destroyed, their frames debilitated, 
, and that they should be sufferers from yvariou 
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COQUETRY. 


nervous complaints. In this manner it is that 
their youth and beauty so early vanish. At 
twenty-five or twenty-six years of age their con- 
stitutions commence very sensibly to decay, and 
a very large number sink at this period into 
their graves. At any rate, fashionable life must 
now be abandoned; dancing and pleasure are 
at the best a fatigue—the night can no longer be 
turned into day. If the powers of life are not too 
far exhausted, repose and moderation will re- 
establish the health, if there be good sense 
enough to direct this prudent course. Now sir, 
you can understand, why the period of twenty- 
six years is so dangerous for the females of Pa- 
ris) Madame Valmere is now thirty-six, she is 
nevertheless at a period of life extremely criti- 
cal. But on what account, Doctor? Her’s is an 
age at which persons of the least degree of re- 
flection are ordinarily disgusted with the frivoli- 
ties which the world presents to them as solid 
pleasures. Impaired health, disgust, ennui and 
idleness produce depression of spirits and a se- 
ries of nervous symptoms more or less serious. 
The female thus afflicted shuts herself up at 
home; every thing irritates and offends her— 
without taste for reading and with a mind but 
little cultivated, life itself becomes a burden. A 
minute attention to the state of her health—to 
converse of and enumerate her morbid sensa- 
tions to every individual that comes near her, 
the visits of her physician and a daily change of 
remedies constitute her only pleasure—her én- 
tire occupation. In fine, many who can no jon- 
ger shine tn the circles of youth and of beauty— 
who can no longer command the attention and 
the admiration of the world of fashion, by their 
charms, endeavour to interest it, by exhtbiting 
all the symptoms of impaired health. They in 
consequence affect to keep their chambers, by 
passing a part of the day in solitude. But this 
state of things cannot last long; it is absolutely 
necessary to be healed at last, or to continue for 
the remainder of their lives valetudinarians.— 
What resource is left them? Balls, assemblies, 
parties—no longer present any attraction.— 
lhere are several modes by the adoption of 
which health and cheerfulness may be again re- 
stored.—But which to choose is the difficulty — 
Phey all demand exertion of body, and sacrifice 
of vitrated tastes and long cherished indulgen- 
cies. Madame Valmere is in this state of hesi- 
tancy—her good sense points out to her the pro- 
per choice, but her habitual indolence and her 
depression of spirits prevent her from at once 
making it—in the mean time she suffers both in 
mind and body—and until she summons to her 
aid sufficient resolution to change her daily ha- 
bits, she will be an ailing. melancholy woman.— 
But, Dector, it seems to me that, considering the 
Mature of her complaints, she might very well 
cispease with the various medidimes which you 
are in the habit of prescribing@for her! You 
mistake, my young friend—I am persuaded that 
Madame Valmnére is not a proper subjeét for 
inlernal remedies—exercise, cheerful occupa- 
tion of mind, and a well regulated diet can alone 
restore her health. But then she is of a different 
‘pinion, she believes she is dying—that medi- 
Cines willaid her, and the morbid state of her 
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chondrical illusions beyond a certain point. The 
medicines which [ give her are sufficient to 
amuse her, but lam careful that they are not 
active. But why not quit her? That would be 
to inflict upon her a serious injury—she would 
fly then to the Empiric—and in place of my 
placebos, while taking which she is willing toa 
certain extent to adopt a proper regimen, she 
would be satisfied with merely swallowing nos- 
trum after nostrum, thus constantly aggravating 
her complaints as well by the active ingredients 
which they so generally confain, as by the errors 
in diet and regimen, from which she then would 
have no judicious counsellor cautiously to guard 
her. Though I am unable to do all 1 could desire 
for your friend, yet, in continuing my attendance 
upon her, I know that I am still of use to her. 
—_—_——- 

COQUETRY. 
FROM THE DESK OF A QUIET MAN. 
If of herself she will not love, 
Nothing will make her— 
‘The Devil take her !” 


“ 


My prar str—I am going to make a confes- 
sion for the benefit of mankind. I will relate a 
plain tale. Chagrin and grief will lend me words. 
When I left the university, some time since, some 
demon possessed me with an ardent desire to en- 
counter acoquette. Among other blessings, hea- 
ven had gifted me with a passably good opinion 
of myself. I was tall, well-built enough, and 
with a countenance which has not been consi- 
dered particularly disagreeable by those fair 
judges who have had it under review. My edu- 
cation ( I considered) was complete, my accuii= 
plishments not a few. [hada tongue in my head 
and knew how to use it, and to back these, I had 
thirty-five thousand dollars in the United States 
bank, which stood as high in every body’s esti- 
mation asI did. As for women, (I might flatter 
myself,) but I did suspect 1 knew the sex. Boy- 
hood had not passed away altogether unimproved 
and I thought should a coquette cross my path, 
she shall have coquetting to her heart's content. 
With these juvenile views of my own powers, I 
took apartments in the village of B -, and 
here “heaven soon granted what the town denied.” 
No one spoke of the society of the place without 
naming Miss -. She was the theme of every 
tongue.--Her beauty, her wit, her voice, her elo- 
quence, her educauon and accomplishments, her 
fortune, and above all, her desperate flirtations, 
her audacious conquests, her cruelty, her—*Oh,” 
said one of my informants, stopping a moment 
for breath, and breaking a chain of descriptive 
substantives which 1 began to think endless, 
“such a tyrant was never before seen. Noman 
approaches her but he goes away with a deadly 
arrow cleaving to his side, and she laughing at 
his anguish.” ‘‘ By the blood of the Mirabels,” 
I thought, as 1 drew on my last pump over a silk 
stocking, and shook ambrosial fragrance into my 
snowy handkerchief, which | prepared the next 
evening to attend a little fete, where I knew I 
should see this dangeroys siren, ‘* by the blood of 
the Mirabels, by the guardian genius who never 
yet deserted me upon an emergency, I will teach 
this haughty and cruel tyrant what it is to mal- 




















treat my sex. A parcel of illiterate .country 
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dunces have been swelling her triumphs with a 
list of unmeaning and dishonorable captives, and 
hence her fame. Doubtless she is some little, 
smooth-faced doll, some pert forward miss, full 
of airs, and smelling of boarding-school and 
bread and butter. Proud of a bright complexion 
and a little money, spoiled by flattery and the 
want of competition, a creature that would be 
cctipend, burnt up in the blaze of a city soiree. 
As lama man I willattack her. Iwill revenge 
the wrongs of her victims, i will teach her a les- 
son. My arm,‘ more lucky than the rest,’ shall 
reach her heart, * and free the world from bond- 
age.’”’ J gave the finishing brush to my whis- 
kers, I laid a stray curl an inch aside from my 
high white forehead,I turned the tip of my collar 
inward, about half the breadth of a hair. The 
broad mirror reflected my person. My eyes are 
large and dark. I thought them just then parti- 
cularly brilliant. 

“Rural belles should not be too saucy,” mur- 
mured |, as I rang the bell at my friend’s seat. 
A few moments more found me sitting by the side 
of a sweet, modest girl, to whom in the confusion 
of a crowd, much more numerous and dazzling 
than I had expected, some one had introduced 
me in so hurried a manner as to leave each one 
ignorant of the other’s name. I looked at her— 
she wasa Venus. I danced with her—she was 
a sylph. I heard her sing—she was an angel. 
I absolutely forgot Caroline B. The village co- 
quette had passed utterly from my mind,m the 
seducing loveliness—the simple, modest grace— 
the exquisite air of elegance and propriety, which 
my charming acquaintance exhibited. Atlength 


I remembered. I took my gaze from her coun- 
tenance, and looked around for the object of my 


former curiosity. A superbly dressed girl was 
dancing near us; all feathers, flounces, jewels— 
blazing, rustling—laughing aloud--with a head- 
dress like a tower. She smiled on this gentle- 
man—she whispered to that—she suffered a third 
to hold her hand, and a fourth to tie her shoe. 

“ Yes,” said I, to myself, “ this is Caroline B. 
This is the terror of our country swains. Ah, 
what mistaken ideas of beauty. Ah, what coarse 
taste. They have never seen painting and sta- 
tuary. They have never read poetry. They are 
ignorant of true beauty.” 

I withdrew my gaze—I rested my eyes again 
on the face of my charming friend. Her dress 
was simple white—beautiful, unspotted, snowy 
white. Nodecorations—no tinsel—no gaudy vul- 
gar solicitations for the crowd’s attention; but 
rather a studied reserve, a classic simplicity, a 
natural grace and refinement of soul, had taught 
her those true elements of beauty which painters 
spend their lives in learning. Her rich hair was 
parted with a severe absence of ornament, on a 
head (whatever Miss Carolina B. might think) 
i far the most chastely beautiful in the room. 
Her modest eyes beamed with a tender feeling 
which made the heart tremble; and the subduec 
and thoughtful expression visible in her counte- 
nance, resembled the melancholy smile of an au- 
tumnal morning, which falls upon the still earth 
through a silver mist, at once as pleasing as hap- 
piness, and as sad as sorrow. A creature so 
beautiful 1 never saw before. From that mo- 
ment I too, believed in broken hearts. Here 
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was Shakspeare’s Juliet, but where the Ro- 
meo ? 

The thought made me turn in my chair as if | 
had trodden on an adder. 

A moment after we were called to the dance. 

“ Dance with me!” [ said. 

‘‘] have refused three already,” she replied, 
**] said I was engaged.” 

Our eyes met. If love ever flashed in a glance, 
I had kindled in the bosom of this angelic crea- 
ture a flame like that which was every moment 
burning more ardently in mine. 

Our eyes met again. Wonderful, wonderful 
orbs, to be the source of such delight—to be the 
windows through which so much heavenly bliss 
can be poured in upon the soul. 

I took her hand as it laid upon her knee. It 
was small, and white, and soft-—like nothing else 
in nature. Not to press it slightly was as impos- 
sible as for the thirsty pilgrim not to drink. The 
pressure wasreturned. A flood of rapture rolled 
along my nerves. Surely some heavenly power 
led my steps over enchanted ground. Every look 
was language—every motion delight—every 
touch eloguence—happiness—love. 

* You will not refuse me!” I drew her gently 
as zephyr kisses the half opened flowers, and even 
as they, with bashful reluctance, unfold their 
leaves and blush to meet the light, so this radiant 
creature yielded to my impulse, and I led her 
through a dance that seemed a dream, only it was 
too delieious. The opportunity was not neglect- 
ed. I whispered in her ear. 1 grew bold and 
saucy, and her fine eyes flashed up to mine with 
a perfect satisfaction, which told me my conquest 
was complete. 

The dance was over—an engagement with a 
friend hurried me away. 

** 1] will see you to-morrow,” I whispered, as | 
bade her adieu. 

I strode along the floor like an emperor, and 
in the height and glow of my triumph encouater- 
ed the gentleman who had given me so flaming 
an account of the village coquette. 

* Weill, my boy,” I exclaimed ; * I have hith- 
erto neglected to he introduced to your wonder- 
ful Miss B., but 1 think I could meet her without 
danger.” 

** Meet her!” replied he, with a look of sur- 
prise. Why, you have been bending over her— 
entranced—an hour—by the clock. Two or three 
here have been watching you all the time.” 

The truth flasged upon me—I was all amaze- 
ment--fear—horror. As I looked around, | saw 
twenty people grinning at me with the malice ol 
fiends. 

*“‘ Here,” said my friend,some time afterwards, 
‘*] have a lesson for you.” 

He guided me to another apartment. _ 

I went like a lamb tothe sacrifice. Miss Car- 
oline B. was sitfing with a handsome fellow. 

* He’s from city!” said my friend—then 
the rascals all laughed. : 

“ Fe’s just out of the university!” said another 
—then they all laughed again. 

By a curious coincidence | even heard the 
gentleman ask her to dance. 

‘*T have refused six.” said she. 

“ But you will dance with me?” and off they 
went sure enough. 
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for such women ? 
sex—expose them, and make me your friend for- 
ever. 





ON THE WISSAHICON-——STARTING IN SEASON—THE GRAVE. 


The next morning they were married. 
What treatment is bad enough, Mr. Sedley, 
Lash them, if you love your 


ours, sincerely, 
AN INJURED YOUNG MAN. 


a 
From the Saturday Evening Post. 
ON THE WISSAHITICON. 
When evening, from her starry height, 
Bathes flower and field with shadowy light, 
And the pale moon, with glimmering beam, 
Is like thee, sweet and placid stream. 


When through the vale of twilight dye, 
The evening breezes gently sigh, 

Their mumuring breath o’er nature’s dream, 
Is like thee, sweet and placid stream. 


When the first light of early morn, 

O’er the far fields and woodJands borne, 
Earth’s fairy flowers in dew showers lave, 
Is like thee, sweet and sparkling wave. 


When o’er the gay and flower strew’d ground, 
The feathery songsters float around, 
Their airy notes from echoing cave, 
Is like thee, soft and murmuring wave. 


C. H. W. 


—_—»—_— 

STARTING £N SEASON.—Some of the papers 
have with very laudible promptitude already 
placed in their columns the names of their favor- 
ite candidates to succeed Gen. Jackson in the 
Presidency. Whether they are in season to in- 
sure success or not, we cannot tell! The cir- 
cumstance has induced the editor of the U. 8S. 


‘ Gazette to tell the following anecdote. 


It happened to Mr. Jones, worthy man, to 
die; and after a few months, left for propriety’s 
sake, Mr. Wilkins paid a visit to the widow, 
and remembering Hudibras’s rule, he made 
known his business at once. The widow Jones 
was flattered with her neighbor’s good opinion, 
but Mr. Smith had called two or three weeks 
previously, and she had engaged to marry him. 
Mr. Wilkins bore his disappointment lke a 
philosopher; but when Mr. Smith died, he took 
occasion to call on the widow the next day after 
the funeral, and renewed his offer. The widow 
leit grateful for sympathy for the loss of one hus- 
band and the offer of another, but neighbor 
Walters, a distant relationof her late husband, 
had, while walking to the grave with her, ex- 
torted from her something like a promise. Mr. 
Wilkins knew the value of a promise, and wai- 
ted patiently until neighbor Walters died, and 
procured an appointment to walk to the grave 
with the widow. As he was going along to the 
mansion of the dead, Wilkins renewed his peti- 
tion—a little too late; deacon Solmes had cal- 
‘ed to comfort her and the family, on the very 
tay of Mr. Walters decease and had taken that 
*pportunity to offer himself with the consolation. 
Mr, Wilkins began to think that there was a 
Chance that he should not succeed in his views 
* making the lady Mrs. Wilkins; but not to 
emt any proper opportunity, he, while they 
Were returning from the burial, whispered into 
the widow’s ear, that he hoped she would re- 
tember his offer, should any thing happen to 
the Deacon. 
OY * 
on 
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Written for the Casket. 
THE GRAVE—A Fragment. 
BY L. W. TRASK. 


‘* Not all the wealth the Indies boast, 
Not all the earth’s enchanting bloom ; 

No sca—no scene, nor conquering host, 
Can save a mortal from the tomb.” 


The sun, in all the pride of his brightness, 
shone on the peaceless wave—the earth, adorn- 
ed with the flowers and garlands ofspring, seemed 
more like a paradise of light and innocence, than 
the habitation of sorrow and crime. Oh! at 
that bright period of the triumph of nature, of 
song, and of melody, what soul could not have 
participated in the enjoyment—what spirit so 
maculate, that it could not have bowed down and 
drank innocence, atthe pure and delightful foun- 
tain of nature’s inspiration. While I was en- 
gaged in these pleasing reflections, the funeral 
train of one who had perished by the dagger of a 
midnight assassin, slowly approached me. There 
was the bier, bearing the sable coffin—the 
mourning friends were there; for the deceased 
was young, virtuous, and beloved. Oman! 1 
exclaimed, mentally, cannot the warnings of 
heaven—earth’s emblems of innocence, or vir- 
tue’s noble rewards, deter thee from the commis- 
sion of crime?—No, they cannot; thou art the 
most degraded of beings, for thou hast degraded 
thyself. 

The procession now reached the grave yard— 
the coffin was lowered and placed beside the 
grave—never, in my life, did such feelings op- 
press me. There yawned the awtul grave—the 
coffin rested on its brink—the mourning friends 
stood around, with sorrow engraven on their 
countenances; but there was one, whose deep 
and unfeigned sorrow told that the deceased was 
the partner of her bosom—still she spoke not, nor 
complained ; but, when the coffin was lowered 
to its final resting place—when the earth sound- 
ed on its lid—then her sorrow was insupportable. 
The grave now contained the companion of her 
youth, and all her hopes. Overpowered by her 
sorrow, she sank in the arms of her attendants, 
and ere she revived, the turf was o’er the dead. 

% * 2 * * X 


There is no scene better calculated to inspire 
melancholy contemplation, than the grave yard. 
There, in that repository of the triumphs of 
death, that land of silence and gloom, repose the 
proud and the rich, the poor and the humble.— 
Strife is forgotten—the tongue of slander is 
dumb—the voice of censure is hushed—the guil- 
ty and contaminated are beside the child of an- 
relic purity—kings, heroes, and subjects, moul- 
der together, andare forgotten. The fairest sons 
of genius, lie beside the senseless idiot, and the 
greatest beauty sinks down by the most disgust- 
ing deformity—titles are unknown—distinctions 
are annihilated, and all sleep in forgetfulness in 
the earth’s cold bosom. Is this the end of man? 
No! There is a fairer world beyond the sea of ter- 
restrial sorrows and anxieties-—a realm cf con- 
secrated beatitude—a clime of unspeakable de- 
light. There the countenance of sorrow is 
changed to smiles, and delightful and enraptur- 
ing joys will repay a life of sorrow and pain! 
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~~ ORIGINAL. 
THE HEART. 


The heart, the heart—the human heart— 
It hath a thousand strings, 
And every wind that sweeps across 
A different cadence brings; 
It hath a many mirthful voice, 
It speaketh many a tone, 
But often will.its swelling notes, 
All vibrate into one. 


The heart, the heart—the human heart— 
It is a curious thing; 

It gives an impetus to thought, 
And bends the fancy wing: 

But hid within its unseen depths, 
A motion ever burns; 

And hatred—love—with equal sway, 
Direct its will by turns. 


The heart, the heart—the human heart— 
It sports with beauty’s flower, 
And beams upon its fragile stem, 
That plaything of an hour. 
It nourishes a dream of hope, 
It hath a burst of joy; 
*Tis strange that it must ever be 
So poisoned with alloy. 


The heart, the heart—the human heart— 
Its visions of delight 
Are always present in the mind, 
And swim before the sight. 
But doubt oft casts its shadow o’er— 
Its times of sadness come— 
And then, in silent loneliness, 
Its sighs to upward roam. 


The heart, the heart—the human heart— 

With weariness grows old; 
And then it feels its breath heave faint, 

Its quivering pulse grow cold. 
Yet, though the hand of death is there, 

It cannot all decay; 
It loves, regenerated, when 

Corruption wastes the clay. 

ee 
LINES FOR AN ALBUM. 

Full many a flower of love, | ween. 
May deck this mimic, sylvan scene; 
Pluck’d from the fur off flowery isles, 
Some gemm’d with tears, some wreath’d with smiles; 
Some from the famed Arcadian bowers, 
Where blossom love’s peculiar flowers; 
Buds of a southern hemisphere, 
In endless beauty blossom here. 
Wreaths of a summer long since fled, 
Bloom here in mockery of the dead; 
Leaves that were crush’d in wintry gloom, 
Shed here a fragrance from their tomb. 
Flowers, buds and leaves, from every clime, 
Scorn the stern mandates of old time; 
And even in winter’s dreariest hour, 
Proudly may deck a lady’s bower. 
Let, from their bright perennial spring, 
Lovers their several trophies bring ; 
I, from an unknown, humble grot, 


Bring but one flower--Forgel me not. C. H. W. 





THE HEART——LINES—ORIGINAL LAWS OF MIND. 


Written for the Casket. 
AN ESSAY. 
Original laws of Mind==Their coincidence 
with physical phenomena. 

There is a spiritual existence which pervudes 
and controls the human system. The reality of 
this existence, denominated the mind, is as 
clearly proved from its own peculiar attributes, 
perception, thought and volition, as that of mat- 
ter from its sensible properties. It is not our 
design, however, to exhibit the proof: but pro- 
ceeding upon the hypothesis that the existence 
both of mind and matter is an unquestionable 
truth, we propose to show some of the laws of 
mind ; sak their coincidence with physical na- 
ture. 

The infant mind has been frequently repre- 
sented by the simile of an entire blank, on 
which the images of objects are impressed 
through the medium of the senses. Those who 
instituted this comparison have, to show its 
fitness, proceeded to say that the image of an 
object impressed on the mind, is an idea, that 
several images accumulated are a combination 
of ideas, and that these are so associated as to 
produce all the phenomena of mind. This theo- 
ry, although deserving the commendation of 
ingenuity, is doubtless talse; for unless the mind 
possessed the principle of action, no circumstan- 
ces whatever could beget action. We know 
that the seven original colors combined in a cer- 
tain proportion produce the sensation of white, 
but what possible combination of passive im- 
pressions can account for the simple phenomena 
of volition. 

The mind is an active existence. Constantly 
exerting its efforts, varying the method and 
changing the object of its research, it speculates 
intently on objects of sense; and finally, as a 
being independent of the material world, pries 
with interminable scrutiny into the phenomena 
of its own existence. 

The speculations of the mind are not wholly 2 
chaos of wandering thought. There are certain 
forms of thought and principles of faith origin- 
ally existing in the mind, which are the basis of 
all her future deductions, and it is by a suitable 
reliance on these that we are enabled to arrive 
at any useful results either in the moral or phy- 
sical world. We may adduce as an instance to 
our purpose, the almost universal belief of the 
immortality of the soul. Were not the conscious- 
ness of its own imperishable nature original in 
the mind, from what source is it derived? Can 
observation, experience or analogy have taught 
us any thing on the subject? Who has existed 
through eternity? To what is eternal existence 
analagous? Or whose senses have embraced it: 
The volume of inspiration contains no direct 
revelation of this truth, but evidently presumes 
it to be an original element of the mind. Were 
not this the case, a truth so fundamental to all 
its doctrines would doubtless have occupied its 
first pages as the starting point of Revelation. 
It is a truth in its very nature, beyond the pos- 
sibility of proof, we may as well attempt to 
prove the existence of matter: a belief of the 
one rests on the same basis with that of the 
others, and it is not surprising that several dis- 
tinguished individuals of a past age, who disbe- 
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lieved the former by the same perversion of ori- 

inal reason, denied the existence of the latter. 

Ve have no higher authority to believe in the ex- 
istence of the common objects of sense, than we 
have to believe that the soul is immortal. In re- 
gard to material existence, the mind is soconstitu- 
ted as to believe whatever the senses communi- 
cate. For instance, my organs of vision inform 
me that there is before mea house, a tree,or what- 
ever object you please; 1 believe the object to 
exist, not because any process of reasoning can 
be instituted to prove its existence, but simply 
because it is an original law of the mind to be- 
lieve the senses. It is also original in the mind 
to believe in immortality; in either case there 
can be no possible proof, and the only ground 
for belief is that the unperverted mind possesses 
an intuitive belief. 

We might here show that the leading princi- 
ples of virtue, a belief in the Supreme being, 
and indeed many of those great moral truths 
which regard our present and future happiness, 
are original in the mind; and only need to be 
purified from the grosser passions of our fallen 
uature,in order to shadow forth,in more legible 
traces, the image of him who is the Father of 
our spirits: but the limits of this essay admonish 
us to pass to another part of the subject. 

The abstract sciences are undoubtedly a de- 
velopment of original modes of thought. And 
from this they derive their chief excellence.— 
They raise the mind above every contingency 
and hability to error, which on account of the 
imperfection of the senses are attendant on the 
observation of external objects to the contem- 
plation of forms purely ideal and absolutely 
true. Itis easy to see that pure mathematics 
could have no other possible origin than that of 
original modes of thought.—The forms of natural 
objects are ever imperfect. Nature in carrying 
forward her ceaseless changes by solution and 
redeposition, never produces forms which exhi- 
bit mathematical lines and angles. Besides, the 
senses are so imperfect that, were the universal 
scenery an aggregate of unchanging forms, 
perfect as the compass of mental perception 
when she strikes her ideal curve, they could 
never transmit to the mind an image, the per- 
ception of which would be an idea mathemati- 
cally precise. Since the senses are incapable 
of absolute precision, and since the forms with 
which they are conversant are vague and irre- 
gular, the conclusion is unanswerable that the 
abstract sciences have their origin in the mind. 

Nor can it be objected to this conclusion that 
the forms of nature approximating to precision, 
produce on the mind the germs of mathematical 
ideas. However near the approximation unless 
the mind actually possessed a predisposition to 
contemplate forms by regular curves and an- 
gles; she cannot reasonably be supposed, among 
an infinity of possible forms, to have reduced her 
perceptions and reflections to geometrical laws. 

There are indeed in nature, a thousand forms 
approximating to a circle; but the perfect cir- 
cle, on which are built those beautiful and inter- 
esting demonstrations, exist Only in the mind.— 
Nor can it exist in miniature true to the original 
idea. The geometrician’s art united with the 
patnter’s skill, cannot sketch with sufficient ac- 
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curacy to exhibit—to external vision. Nor can 
the mathematical line, extension without breadth; 
nor that most simple element of science, the 
geometrical point, position without extension, 
exist in miniature. They are nothing less than 
inate ideas, and they are the axis on which re- 
volves an ideal world—a world in which the man 
of science, leaving the contingencies of matter, 
expatiates on pure ideas, on absolute truths.— 
A world which is, and yet is not matter. A 
hh the elements of which are the human 
mind. 

Notwithstanding the demonstrations of mathe- 
matics are,as we have shown perfectly inde- 
pendent of matter, there is an admirable harmo- 
ny between them and the phenomena of the 
physical world. So faras human sagacity can 
detect, matter obeys the same laws that exist 
originally in the mind. Acting independently 
of each other, they act in unison. It is indeed 
owing to this fact that man has so far succeeded 
in investigating the laws, in conformity to which 
the elements act, and by which they may be 
controled; as to make the flame propel his cha- 
, and the lightnings sport harmless round his 

ead. 

The electrician first contemplates an abstract 
ideal law, and then institutes a series of obser- 
vations to know whether the subtle fluid upon 
which he experiments, acts in conformity to that 
law. The philosopher demonstrates, by a course 
of abstract mental operations, that the increas- 
ing velocity of a falling body is in proportion to 
the square of the time occupied. The demon- 
stration is wholly a priori. As independent of 
matter as though matter never was. Yet having 
discovered the law in his mind; he finds by ob- 
servation, so far as the senses can test that 
matter actually obeys this law. The same is 
true of the laws of light, heat, magnetism, and . 
indeed of every thing which is the subject of 
philosophical inquiry, 

The science of astronomy is a still more inter- 
esting exhibition of the coincidence of the laws 
of mind and matter. Were it not for this coin- 
cidence, the astronomer might have gazed for- 
ever on the solar system; alike ignorant of its 
laws of motion, and of the economy of its 
changes. Every visible eclipse would have been 
the portent of a raging pestilence; and every 
returning comet would have caused fresh an- 
guish, as the ominous portrait of succeeding 
blood-shed. But the astronomer, having deve- 
loped in his own mind the abstract demonstra- 
tions of the clypse, the hyperbola and the parabola; 
by comparing them with the phenomena of the 
heavens, found himself able to trace those hi- 
therto bewildering orbs in their undeviating 
pathway and predict their returning phenomena 
for successive ages. 

All this he has accomplished by _ carefully 
tracing the coincidence of the laws of mind and 
matter. But his labours are still incomplete.— 
His field is infinite space, and the subjects of his 
inquiry are the innumerable myriads of orbs, 
that skirt the extreinity of human vision, and ex- 
tend as far as the creative energy of an infinite 
Creator. ; 

How far he will push his future discoveries we 
dare not predict. He may perhaps trace out 
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some still more exquisite ideal law by the help of 
which, having caught ,the glimpse of a passing 
comet which has travelled. ever since the crea- 
tion in her elyptical orbit to arrive within the 
neighbourhood of our system, he may trace her 
course through other systems, and computing 
the revolution of each individual of these re- 
spectively, may pass on from system to system, 
until he shall finally compute the grand revolu- 
tion of an infinity of systems around one com- 
mon centre. 
a 
THE FOUNDLING. 

lt was late in the evening of a summer’s day, in 
the year 1756, as an honest mechanic of the city 
of Philadelphia on his way home, found an in- 
fant, which hardly breathed, wrapped up in an 
old mantle, laying before a door sill. It appear- 
ed to be but a few hours old; and while he cursed 
the hard hearted mother, who had exposed her 
new born infant, he took the poor creature in his 
arms, and concluded to do all that was in his 
power for it; he nursed it as one of his own chil- 
dren, and called it after his name, and had he 
lived, it would never have felt the want of a fa- 
ther. But he died while it was a helpless infant, 
and it became dependant upon the overseer for 
its future support. Frederick (for so he was cal- 
led) was, when he arrived at a proper age, bound 
to an unfeeling master. He already, in his ear- 
ly days, showed traces of a deceitful and ungo- 
vernable genius; and he lived so disagreeably 
with his master, that in the twelfth year of his 
age he ran away, and went on board of a ship. 

After experiencing the various vicissitudes of 


fortune for nine years, he was at last found a sol- 


dier in the Britisharmy. The history of his ear- 
ly days was deeply impressed on his mind. He 
knew that from hoe birth he had been abandoned 
by his parents: he recollected his unfeeling mas- 
ter, and he swore to revenge himself against the 
land which gave him birth; he now sought for 
his revenge under the flag of the British, who 
were at that time at war with America. 

in a dark and rainy night, shortly after the 
battle of Brandywine, he accompanied a scout- 
ing party, which directed its course towards 
Schuylkill. After he and his companions had 
waded through a deep mire, which was over- 

rown with bushes, they suddenly came toa lone- 
y house, at the margin of the wood; they forced 
themselves in and found an American officer, 
whose fresh wounds a handsome and weeping 
girl was binding up, while an old woman held 
the candle—a scene of pain and trouble. The 
soldiers began to plunder the house, as no officer 
was with them; they found plenty of liquor there, 
and drank until they were all intoxicated. Se- 
veral of them even abused the wounded officer, 
who appeared to take no notice of what was pas- 
sing before him until Fredrick took hold of the 
young woman and attempted to kiss her. This 
was an insult of another kind, and the American 
oflicer sprang from the bed, whereon le had 
lain, and collared him. The report of a pistol 
followed like lightning, and the officer fell dead 
on the floor. The girl cried out: ‘* Oh my bro- 
ther! he has murdered my brother?” and she 
fell in a swoon at the side of her murdered bro- 
ther; while the weak old woman, in a frantic fit, 
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staggered from one end of the room to the other, 
calling for help. It wasas terrible an actas can 
be imagined. 

But that was notthe end. Thatinnocent, ten- 
der and amiable girl, that numbered but sixteer 
years, and whose heart was almost broken at the 
death of her brother, with soft blue eyes, full of 
unutterable pain; without « hand to succour her; 
without a soul to comfort her, was that night an 
offering to these inhuman soldiers. 

Human beings, with the mostsusceptible hearts, 
most tender feelings, and most delicate frames, 
must sometimes suffer long and bitterly, before 
the heart-strings of mercy break. The unfortu. 
nate girl was notwithstanding preserved from 
this. Two days afterwards, as the British army 
marched forward, she was found a corpse, and 
buried with her brother. 

The unfortunate mother applied to the English 
officers for justice, and Frederick was brought 
forth to be examined. I talked with one who 
was a witness of the whole examination. Mur- 
der, robbery and rape were proven against him. 
But when the defendant related the history of his 
life, she heard him with despair to the end, and 
then fell, with terrible convulsions, from her seat. 
She had recognised him; he was her first born, 
her oldest son; the fruit of a forbidden intercourse 
with the man she had afterwards married, and 
made the father of her children, whom the el- 
dest, banished son precipitated, bloody and dis- 
honoured, inte the grave. 

In this manner, at last, the curse of the crime 
fell upon the accuser—F redrick was executed 
—and the distressed mother died in the despera- 
tion of anawakened conscience, in a frantic con- 
vulsion. 

I was well acquainted, for many years, with 
the place at Schuylkill. The spot where they 
are all buried, used to be pointed out, about half 
a mile from the road leading to Darby. 


ent 


PurLosopHicAL ANALYsis OF DANCING.— 
Sir,said Mr. J, 1 have examined this matter with 
some diligence, but I really scarcely know what 
to say. Almost any other theme would have 
furnished me with something tocontribute to the 
discussion, but what can one say on this? After 
all my labor, the sum and substance of the mat- 
ter seems tome to be only this. A party of ladies 
and gentlemen (who elsewhere pass for intel- 
ligent and rational beings) assemble at the ball 
room. .Soon they array themselves in opposing 
lines. Presently, a young lady jumps up from 
the floor, shakes one foot and comes down again. 
Again she springs up and the other foot quivers. 
Then she turns round in her place, springs up 
and shakes both her feet. Her intelligent part- 
ner opposite, performs the same operations.— 
Then both ik forward, and seize each others 
hand, jump up again, shake their feet, turn round, 
return to their places jump up again, then shake 
their feet and stand still. The next lady and 
gentleman very rationally and soberly follow 
the example just set them, jumping, shaking and 
turning, and so on tothe ead. And all for no 
other reason, that I can perceive, than because 
black cuffee sits in the corner yonder, drawing 
a horse hair across a catgut. 
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PAPER=MAKING, 


After the art of writing was introduced, it was 
a natural suggestion, what substance should be 
invented to write upon. The inner bark of the 
birch tree presented itself as the most conve- 
nient natural resource. This bark was for a 
jong time used, and cut into round or square pie- 
ces, and afterwards strung upon a string, in 
their proper consecutive order, which formed a 
yolume or a book. After this, plates of lead and 
steel were made use of,on which they wrote 
with a sharp Instrument. 

The Egyptians invented a substance called 
Papyrus, from which our word paper is deri- 
ved. The papyrus was a reed which grew on 
the banks of the Nile. The manufactory of pa- 
per was performed by taking off the outer cov- 
ering of this reed, which was thick, coarse, and 
unfit for use,then carefully separating the inter- 
nal membrane, with the point of a knife or nee- 
dle. These membranes were spread parallel to 
each other on a table, in sufficient numbers to 
form a sheet; a second course or layer, was 
thrown over these, the whole was then shower- 
ed with water, and pressed between two polished 
surfaces. After drying, the mass was found te 
present a smooth and uniform sheet. Tlus was 
the principal substance on which men wrote, for 
a long series of years. 

Parchment was next invented, which was con- 
sidered far superior to all other substances be- 
fore that of paper was discovered. It was made 
the: as itis naw, from the dressed skins of calves. 
Many thousand volumes have been written on 
pe apis Paper was discovered in the East 

ndies and some other places, semetime before 

the Christian era. It was then made wholly of 
silk rags. Paper made from cotton and linen, 
was not manufactured till the latter part of the 
sixteenth century. This was made in the con- 
tinent of Europe, and it was not until the year 
1690, that writing or printing paper was made in 
England. 

We are so accustomed to the use of paper and 
printing that they have became as familiar as 
1ousehold words, and we enjoy the benefits of 
them, little thinking of the disadvantages under 
which we should labor, had we never realized 
their worth. Without these there would be no 
ctlectual means of correspondence between in- 
dividuals or nations—no account of the wonder- 
ful progress of events in various parts of the 
world, and no means of obtaining useful knowl- 
edge. Arts would not flourish, ignorance would 
prevail, and the world would very soon degene- 
rate into a scene of thick palpable darkness. 
The man of business would of necessity confine 
the sphere of his operations, and the fond lover 
must vent his sighs to himself, nor solace his 
loneliness, by the hope of communicating his feel- 
ngs to his beloved mistress. 
ie 

ENCOUNTER WITH A TIGER. 

We find the subjoined account of a most ex- 
traordinary adventure that occurred some time 
since at a Tiger hunt, in a late number of the 
Bengal Hurkaru newspaper, taken from the 
journal of an officer in the service of the British 
«ast India Company :— 

“On the march of detachment from Louton 
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to Bulrompore, to join General W ood, we arrived 
at our first yround of encampment, about eight A. 
M. Soon after our arrival, the Zumeendar of 
the village came to us to complain, that a Tiger 
had taken up his quarters in that vicinity, and 
commnitted daily ravages amongst the cattle ; he 
had also killed several villagers, and had that 
morning woundéd the son of the Zumeendar. 
On this information, Lieut. Colnett, Captain 
Robertson, and Dr. Hamilton, mounted their ele- 

hants, and preceeded to dislodge the animal. 

hey soon discovered the object of their search; 
Lieut. Colnett’s elephant being a little in ad- 
vance, was attacked by him; theother elephants 
turned round and ran off a short distance. 
The tiger had sprung upon the shoulders of 
Lieut. Colnett’s Ble hant, who in that situation 
fired at him, and he fell. Conceiving him to be 
disabled, Lieut. C. descended from the Ele- 
He for the purpose of despatching him with 

is pistols, but in alighting, he came in contact 
with the tiger, which had only crouched for a sec- 
ond spring, and which, having caught hold of 
him by the thigh, dragged him some distance, 
along the ground. Having succeeded in draw- 
ing one of a brace of pietele from his belt, Lieut. 
C. fired and lodged a ball in the body of the ti- 
ger, when the beast becoming enraged, shook 
him violently without letting go his hold, and 
made off towards the thickest part of the jungle 
with his prey. In the struggle to free himself 
fram the clutches of the animal, Colnett caught 
hold ot him by both ears, and succeeded after some 
time, in throwing the beast upon his side, when 
he availed himself of his momentary release to 
draw forth the remaining pistol, and clapping 
the muzzle to the breast of the tyger, shot him 
through the heart. He then returned to his Ele- 
phant, which he mounted without assistance, 
feeling at the moment little pain from his wounds, 
of which he had received no fewer than five and 
twenty, between the knee and the groin, many of 
them severe. I understand, he has ever since 
continued to suffer from the consequence of the 
conflict, and that he has lost the motion of that 
knee, which was the seat of the principal injury. 


ee 
ToLERATION.—An Anecdote.-—A late digni- 
tary of the established church was once chaplain 
of a British factory. A Protestant, who belong- 
ed to it, happening to die at a village a few miles 
distant, his fiends. on account of his difference 
in the faith, found every argument with the pa- 
rish priest, to permit his interment, of no weight. 
The chaplain of the factory waited upon him in 
person, and after mentioning his quality and his 
business, related the following circumstance :— 
“When | was a cfrate in London, I was in- 
terring a corpse on a Sunday afternoon, and had 
not gone half through the ceremony, when a 
woman pressed through the crowd, pulled me 
by the sleeve,‘ Sir,’ said she, ‘I must speak to 
you!’—‘ Speak to me, woman!’ said [, ‘ you 
roust stay till I have finished the ceremony.’— 
‘ No, sir,’ replied she, “ you must hear me imme- 
diately. Do you not know that you are going 
to bury a man who died of the small-pox by the 
side of my poor husband, who never had it?’ ”— 
The priest felt the force of the anecdote, and im- 
mediately consented to the interment.— London 
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ANECDOTE OF ANINDIAN WomAn.-—After as- 
cending the Atahipo for five miles, Humboldt 
and Bonpland entered the Rio Temi. Agranitic 
rock on the western bank of the former river at- 
tracted their attention. It is called the Piedra 
de la Guahibo or Piedra de la Madre, and com- 
memorates one of those acts of oppression of 
which the Europeans are guilty in all countries, 
whenever they come into contact with savages. 
In 1797, the missionary of San Fernando had led 
his people to the banks of Rio Guaviare on a hos- 
tile excursion. In an Indian hut they founda 
Guahibo woman, with three children, occupied 
in preparing cassava-flour. She and her little 
ones attempted to escape, but were seized and 
carried away. The unhappy female repeatedly 
fled with her children from the village, but was 
always traced by her Christian countrymen. At 
length the friar, after causing her to be severely 
beaten, resolved to separate her from her family, 
and sent her up the Atabipo towards the missions 
of the Rio Negro. Ignorant of the fate intended 
for her, but judging by the direction of the sun 
that her persecutors were earrying her far from 
her native country, she burst her fetters, leaped 
from the boat and swam io the left bank of the 
river. She landed ona rock; but the president 
of the establishment ordered the Indians to row 
to the shore and lay hands on her. She was 


brought back in the evening, stretched upon the 
bare stone, (the Piedra de la Madre) scourged 
with straps of mantee leather, which are the or- 
dinary whips of the country, and then dragged 
to the mission of Javita, her hands bound behind 
her back. It was the rainy season, the night was 


excessively dark; forests believed to be impen- 
etrable stretched from that station of San ler- 
nando over an extent of 86 miles, and the only 
communication between these places was by the 
river; yet the Guahibo mother, breaking her 
bonds, and eluding the vigilance of her guards, 
escaped under night, and on the fourth morning 
was seen at the village, hovering around the hut 
which contained her children. On this journe 
she must have undergone hardships from whic 
the most robust man would have shrunk; was 
forced to live upon ants, toswim numerous streams 
and to make her way through thickets and thorny 
lianas. And the reward of ali this courage and 
devotion was—her removal to one of the missions 
of the Upper Orinoco, where, despairing of ever 
seeing her beloved children, and refusing all kind 
of nourishment, she died a victim to the bigotry 
and barbarity of wretches blasphemously calling 
themselves the Ministers of a religion which in- 
culcates universal benevoleuce.—Researches of 
Baron Humboldt. 
—_—< >—_—_—_ 
From the Journal of Health. 

FerpinG on Smewtus.—The odorous effluvia 
emitted from aliments were considered ancient- 
ly to possess nutritive properties. This arose 

robably, in a great measure, from the well 
snown effects produced by savory and disgust- 
ing odours upon the appetite. It is impossible 
that a sufficiency of the matter given off in the 
form of effluvia, even admitting this to be nutri- 
tive, can be absorbed in the system, to account 
for the apparent satiety induced by the smell of 
certain viands. The fact can only be explained 
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by the effect produced upon the nervous system 
impressions upon which, influence very power- 
fully the appetite, as we see daily exemplified in 
the operation of various mental emotions. The 
very first perception of a nauseous or disagree- 
able odour, or even one otherwise agreeable, 
when the stomach is laboring under certain 
states of derangement, will frequently quell, in 
an instant, the keenest appetite, or convert it 
into loathing. The ancients nevertheless be- 
lieved, that life might be sustained for some time 
by simply smelling nutritious substances. De- 
mocritus is said to have lived three days on the 
vapour of hot bread ; and Bacon refers to a man, 
who supported an abstinence of several days, by 
inhaling the odour of a mixture of aromatic and 
alliaceous herbs. Two hundred years ago these 
notions were entertained to a great extent, and 
they afforded the basis for the viaticum, sug- 
gested for travellers proceeding to the moon, 
according to the plan proposed by Dr. John 
Wilkins, bishop of Chester. This learned pre- 
late published a work, in 1638, entitled “ The 
discovery of a New World, or a discourse tend- 
ing to prove there may be another habitable world 
in the Moon, with a discourse concerning the pro- 
bability of a passage thither.” In which he re- 
marks: *‘ If we must needs feed upon something, 
why may not smells nourish us? Plutarch and 
Pliny, and divers other ancients, tell us of a na- 
tion in India, that lived only upon pleasing 
odours, and it is the common opinion of physi- 
cians, that these do strangely both strougthen 
and repair the spirits.” 


on 


Fasnron.—Fashion rules the world; and a 
most tyrannical mistress she is,—compelling peo- 
ple to submit to the most inconvenient things 
imaginable, for fashion’s sake. 

She pinches our feet with tight shoes, or 
chokes us with a tight neckerchiet, or squeezes 
the breath out of our body by tight lacing. She 
makes people sit up by night, when they ought 
tobein bed; and keeps them in bed in the morn- 
ing, when they ought tobe up and doing. She 
makes it vulgar to wait upon one’s self, and gen- 
teel to live idle and useless. She makes people 
visit when they had rather stay at home, eat 
when they are not hungry and drink when they 
are not thirsty. 

She invades our pleasure and interrupts our 
business. 

She compels people to dress gaily, whether 
upon their own property or that of others, whe- 
ther agreeable to the word of God, or the dictate 
of pride. 

She ruins health, and produces sickness; de- 
stroys life and occasions premature death. 

She makes fools of parents, invalids of chil- 
dren, and servants of all. ; 

She is a tormentor of conscience, a despoiler 
of mortality, and an enemy of religion ; and n0 
one can be her companion and enjoy either. | 

She is a despot of the highest grade, full of in- 
trigue and cunning, and yet husbands, wives, fa- 
thers, mothers, sons, daughters, and servants, 
black and white, have voluntarily become her 
obedient subjects and slaves; and vie with one 
another to see who shall be most obsequious. 
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From the American Traveller. 

SnHarks.—All who have seen or heard of 
sharks have a natural antipathy to them; this is 
not to be wondered at—for my own part, when- 
ever I hear the name of Shark, it causes a uni- 
versal shudder. The true man-eater is of a 
bluish grey color; has several rows of sharp-point- 
ed teeth, set indifferent parts of two enormous 
jaws, and wo unto any thing that has life that 
comes within his range !—The full-grown Shark, 
of the species above-mentioned, is generally 
from ten to fourteen feet in length; and his jaws 
are sufficiently large to admit the body of a man. 
The eye is small in proportion to the body, but 
sharp and piercing when in the water, and 
rather dull when out of thiselement. Whenever 
I have observed a school of sharks alongside our 
vessel ina perfect calm, so that I could have a 
distinct view of them, which is very easy, as 
they swim near the surface of the water, they 
reminded me of so many foul spirits seeking for 
their prey. Their voracity is so prem aoa 
that they devour anything thrown overboard, 
without any discrimination whatever. 

While we were at Yoree, on the coast of 
Africa, several negro boys were bathing one 
morning in the waters of the beach, when a 
piercing shriek was heard for a moment from 
one of them, who had ventured too far from the 
shore—an enormous shark had warily approach- 
ed him before he was aware of his danger, and 
actually bit him in two! 

We had a man taken sick off Cape Palmas on 
the coast, where the natives said they had not 
seen any sharks for a long time, for they are so 
dexterous in attacking thern even in their own 
element, (as I have been informed,) that in this 
particular place they are seldom seen. How- 
ever this may be, the sick man died, on the third 
morning after he was attaeked, of the yellow 
fever. We were not more than two miles from 
the beach, which the waters of the broad Atlan- 
tic laved;—still, we dared not venture ashore, 
although the sea was calm, and smooth as a 
mirror. We did not know the character of the 
natives, so we concluded to bury the remains 
¢ our departed seaman in the bosom of the 
deep. 

We sewed him up as well as we could in a 
hammock, and after the usual services on such 
an occasion, we launched him from the side of the 
vessel into the deep blue ocean.’ Assoonas the 
waters had closed over him, and while the surface 
was still agitated by the deposite we had made of 
as noblea fellow as ever lived,an exclamation of 
horror burst from the lips of all the crew simul- 
taneously, as the dorsal fin of an enormous shark 
was seen about a hundred yards from the vessel, 
and, as it approached nearer, instantly disap- 
peared, without doubt to feast upon the body of 
our unfortunate seaman.—F rom this time every 
ove on board had such an inveterate hatred to 
the shark species, (the captain in particular,) 
that no opportunity was suffered to escape, 
Which offered itself, to destroy them.—Never 
shall | forget the time when we were becalmed 
off Princess Island. Nota breeze agitated the 
Surface of the smooth and mirrored ocean.— 

ur sails, spars and rigging were as distinctly 
reflected in the bosom of the deep, asa lady’s 
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SHARKS——~THE PATIENT SHOPKEEPER, 
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head gear in the glass in which she views herself, 
before going toa ball. I never saw the water 
of a more beautiful and deeper blue; probably 
owing to the azure sky, being at this time without 
a single cloud, and reflecting its serenity on the 
bosom of the ocean. Nothing is more tedious to 
seamen than acalm. As there was not much 
to be done on board, some amused themselves 
by throwing lines overboard toascertain whether 
there were any fish; others stowed themselves / 
away in their berths, and took a comfortable 
snooze. Something was wanting to destroy the 
monotony, and this was soon offered. The cry 
of “sharks! sharks!’ was uttered by one of the 
hands, and in a moment all was bustle and con- 
fusion. Every thing was devised to destroy them; 
but the captain hit upon an expedient which 
promised success—this was by shooting them. 
A piece of wood, about a foot in length to which 
a piece of beef was attached, was thrown over 
the stern by one of the men, ata distance from 
the vessel, and gradually drawn near enough to 
have a fair shot. It had scarcely touched the 
water before anenormous shark made toward it, 
and, as he turned up to swallow the dainty 
morsel, he received three musket balls directly 
through the head; and, in this manner, we pre- 
sumed we killed several of their number, and for 
that day, at least, we were not troubled with any 
more sharks! J. H. C. 


a nee 


Tue Patient SHOPKEEPER.—In days of yore, 
there lived in Chester, in the state of Pennsy}- 
vania, an old gentleman who kept a dry-goods 
store, and was remarkable for his imperturba- 
ble disposition, so much so that no one had ever 
seen him out of temper. This remarkable cha- 
racteristic having become the subject of conver- 
sation,oneof his neighbors, who was somewhat of 
a wag, bet five dollars that he could succeed in 
ruffling the habitual placidity of the stoic. He 
accordingly proceeded to his store, and asked to 
see some cloths suitable for acoat. One piece 
was shown to him, and then another; a third and 
a fourth were handed from the shelves ; this was 
too coarse, the other was too fine; one was of too 
dark a color, another too light; still, the old Di- 
ogenes continued placid as new-milk, and no 
sooner did his customer start an objection to any 
particular piece, than he was met by some other 
variety being laid before him, until the very last 
piece in the shop was unfolded to his view. The 
vender now lost all hope of pleasing his fastidi- 
ous purchaser, when the latter, affecting to look 
at the uppermost piece with satisfaction, ex- 
claimed, ** Ah, my dear sir, you have hit it at 
last; thas is the very thing; I will take a cent’s 
worth of this pattern,” at the same time laying 
the money plump upon the counter before him, 
to show that he was prompt pay. “ You shall 
have it, my good friend,’’ rephed the merchant, 
with the utmost seriousness of speech and man- 
ners ; and then, laying the cent on the surface of 
the cloth, and applying his ample scissors, he 
cut it fairly round to the size of the money, and 
wrapping it carefully up in paper, madesa low 
bow, thanked him for his custom, and hoped that 
he would call at his store when he wanted any 
thing in his line again. 
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Usrrut Hints to Pustic SpeaKers.—lIt is 

a curious fact in the history of sounds, that the 
loudest noises perish almost on the spot where 
they xre produced, whereas musical tones will be 
heard at a great distance. Thus,if we approach 
within a mile or twoof a town or village in which 
a fair is held, we may hear very faintly the cla- 
mor of the multitude, but most distinctly the or- 
gans and other musical instruments which are 
layed for their amusement. If a Cremona vio- 
in, a real Amati, be played by the side of a mod- 
ern fiddler, the latter will sound much the louder 
of the two; but the sweet brilliant tone of the 
Amati will be heard at a distance the other can- 
not reach. Doctor Young, on the authority of 
Derham, states, that at Gibraltar the human 
voice was heard at the distance of ten miles. It 
is a well known fact, that the human voice may 
be heard at a greater distance than that of any 
other animal. Thus, when the cottager in the 
woods, or in an open plain, wishes to call her 
husband, who is working at a distance, she does 
not shout, but pitches her voice to a musical key, 
which she knows from habit, and by that means 
reaches his ear. The loudest roar of the largest 
lion could not penetrate sofar. ‘‘ This property 
of music in the human voice,” says the author, 
“is strikingly shown in the cathedral abroad. 
Here the mass is entirely performed in musical 
sounds, and becomes audible to every devotee, 
however placed in the remotest part of the 
church; whereas, if the same service had been 
read, the sounds would not have travelled beyond 
the precincts of the choir.’”’ Those orators who 


are heard in ry assemblies most distinctly,and 


at the greatest distance,are those who, modulat- 
ing the voice, render it most musical. Loud 
speakers are seldom heard to advantage.— 

urke’s voice is said to have been a sort of lofty 
cry, which tended, as much as the formality of 
“his discourses in the House of Commons, to send 
the members totheir dinner. Chatham’s lowest 
whisper was distinctly heard, “‘ his middle tones 
were sweet, rich, and beautifully varied ;’’ says 
a writer, describing the orator, ** when he raised 
his voice to its high pitch, the house was com- 
pletely filled with the volume of sound; and the 
effect was awful, except when he wished to cheer 
and animate; and then he had spirit stirring 
notes, which were perfectly irresistible. The 
terrible, however, was his peculiar power. Then 
the house sunk before him; still he was dignified, 
and wonderful as was his eloquence, it was at- 
tended with this important effect, that it pos- 
sessed every one with a conviction that there 
was something in him finer even than bis words; 
that the man was infinitely greater than the ora- 
tor.” 

—— i 

SuperstTitious Currs.—l. A ring made of 
the hinge of a coffin, will prevent cramp—([I have 
hardly ever known it fail.) 

2. A halter wherewith any one has been hang- 
ed, if tied about the head, will cure the head. 
ache. [Tight round the neck is an infallible 
cure. |} 

3. Moss growing on a human skull, if dried, 
perenrsa, and taken as snuff, will cure the head- 
ache. 

4, A dead man’s hand will dispel wens or 





USEFUL HINTS—SUPERSTITIOUS CURES——ANIMAL SAGACITY. 


swelled glands—if it be rubbed nine times on the 
place afflicted. [Recollect nine times, no other 
number will do.] 

5. ‘Touch a dead body—one simple touch, ar? 
it will prevent you from dreaming of it. 4 

6. Steal a piece of beef; rub warts with it — 
then bury it or throw it over the left shoulder, 
and do not look behind you—when the beef rots, 
your warts will decay. [l have tried this once 
and never knew it fail.] ‘ 

7. A fragment of a gibbit or gallows,on which 
one or more individuals have been executed, if 
worn next the skin, will prevent or cure the 
ague. [I have never tried this. Ma has, and 
aithough she travelled through the low country 
one summer, she never had the ague.] 

8. A stone, witha hole in it, hung at the bed’s 
head, will prevent the nightmare. {I have al- 
ways had this hanging at my bed’s head, and | 
have never yet had the night mare.] 

9. If a tree of any kind be s lit, and weakly 
children drawn through it, and afterwards the 
tree be bound together, so as to make it unite— 
as the tree heals the child will acquire strength. 
{Brother Tommy was perfectly cured in this 
way.|—Virginia Museum. 

—<p——_—_ 

AntmmAL SaGacrry.—Mr. Campbell, Mis- 
sionary to the South of Africa, relates the fol- 
lowing instance of the sagacity of cattle in find- 
ing water in a desert:—They were obliged to 
cross one of those sandy wastes, which are so 
common to the country, and in which it is usual 
for numbers of cattle to perish by thirst. By 
making as few short stops as possible, he es- 
caped with the loss of only four out of the hun- 
dred and twenty or thirty; which composed his 
caravan. Besides these, a large drove of sheep 
and goats followed the party, on which the Hot- 
tentots were to subsist. On One occasion, just 
at break of day, when all were ready to faint 
with thirst, the oxen made a sudden halt, and 
snuffed the air around, as if uncertain which 
way to proceed; while the sheep and goats, 
taught by instinct or observation to trust to the 
superior sagacity of the oxen, patiently waited 
their decision. After a few moments, they all 
struck off at a brisk gallop towards a small 
bushy hill at some distance ; but when the party 
arrived they found to their disappointment that 
the pools had just been emptied. The oxen im- 
mediately took a new direction, followed by the 
whole squadron, and soon came to another pool, 
into which they plunged, the sheep, goats, Hot- 
tentots and the good missionary himself. 

i 

In a Comedy the plot turns on Marriage. In 
Tragedy it turns on Murder. The whole intrigue 
in the one, and the other, turns on this grand 
event; Will they marry ? Willthey not marry’ 
Will they murder? ‘ill they not murder? 
There will be a marriage: there will be a mur- 
der ; and this forms act the first. There will be 
no mang hr there will be no murder; and this 
gives birth to act the second. A new mode of 
marrying and murdering is prepared for the 
third act. A new difficulty impedes the marriag¢ 
or the murder, which the fourth act discusseé. 
At last the marriage or the murder are effect 
for the benefit of the last act.— Rosseau. 
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TOMBS OF TALMA AND OTHERS——-CATHEDRAL AT RHEIMS. 


TOMBS OF TALMA, AND OTHERS, 
Pere la Chaise. 


None of the picturesque groups of scenery, 
which abound in the cemetry of Pere le Chaise, 
seem more happily combined than that which 
contains the tomb of Talma; nor. can we better 
illustrate our plate than by a slight sketch of his 
brilliant career. 

Francis Joseph Talma, born at Paris, 15th of 


‘January, 1766, was educated in that capital, and 


in London, where his father practised as a den- 
tist. Ata very early period of his life he at- 
tracted the notice of his late majesty, George 
{V. by his performance of some of the lighter 
French comedies at the Hanover Square Rooms; 
and the late earl of Harcourt is said to have 
urged his being devoted to the English stage.— 
A more congenial sphere of action; however, 
was in reserve for him. 

His family returning to France, young Tal- 
ma was speedily announced in the character of 
Seide, in Voltaire’s Mahomet. His debut took 
place on the 27th of November, 1787, and was 
strikingly successful. He now attached him- 
self to the higher walks, and obtained the highest 
honours of the drama, effecting finally a com- 
plete reformation in the costume of the French 
stage. On the breaking out of the revolution 
he became also a political partizan of consider- 
able zeal and influence, and ranked among his 
his friends Mirabeau, Condorcet, Claviere and 
Napoleon. On the latter becoming Emperor, 
our tragedian would have relinquished the inti- 
macy, but Bonaparte ordered admission to be 
given to him every day at the Court breakfast 

our, when the imperial actor is stated to have 
received lessons from the professional one. 

Talma, continuing passionately attached to 
his art, published a work on its general princi- 
ples in 1825, which, however, disappointed his 
admirers. We find no other instance on record 
of his appearance as an author. In the autumn 
of the Siete year his health declined: but, 
possessing his fine powers of mind unimpaired 
to the last, he received and recognized all his 
friends ; declared that the physicians were igno- 
rant of his disease; and strongly resisted the im- 
portunities of the clergy to abjure his profession 
as irreligious. Giving directions for his funeral, 
he exclaimed, “ Let there be no riests; alll 
ask is not to be buried too soon.” e died 19th 
of October, 1826, and is said tochave been a 
Protestant in his religious sentiments. Agree- 
ably to his request no religious ceremony took 
place at his funeral, but his colleague Lafou and 
the dramatists Jouy and Arnault delivered ora- 
tons. A flattering cortege of mourning coaches 
and private carriages attended, with no fewer 
than 80,000 persons as spectators. The mauso- 
leum here presented to our readers was erected 
by public subscription. 

en 

InutiLity or Forms.—The forms of good 
breeding, says M. Dumont, which have been so 
properly compared to the cotton and other soft 
materials placed between china vases, to pre- 
vent their being broke by collision, too often 
feep men at a distance from each other, and 
prevent, as it were, the contact of hearts. 
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CATHEDRAL AT RHEIMS. 


Rheims is one of the most ancient cities in 
France, and in this Cathedral the coronation of 
its kings has been celebrated for upwards of 
thirteen centuries. Of the public buildings, the 
Cathedral is by far the most remarkable, and is 
an object of admiration to all travellers. ‘This 
noble structure, of which our engraving presents 
a very fine view, is an immense gothic pile, 
erected in the twelfth century, and is one of the 
finest specimens of that order of architecture in 
France. The grand entrance is a most elabo- 
rate and beautiful specimen of art. Charles X. 
the dethroned king of France, was crowned at 
the Cathedral in May, 1825. As the former 
crown with which so many of the French kings 
were adorned, was destroyed at the revolution, 
a new crown was made for Charlies X. This 
splendid bauble is valued at eighteen and a half 
million of francs, or about three and a half mil-~ 
lions of dollars—and forcibly illustrates the im- 
providence and thoughtlessness of the man whose 
Feet ea of a political character finally 
deprived him ofhis throne. At the ceremony of 
the coronation, the king was led to the door of 
his apartment, which communicated with the 
Cathedral, accompanied by the Dauphin, the 
Dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, the great offi- 
cers of the crown, the officers of the household, 
and others haying functions to perform in the 
ceremony, with the principal chapter of the Ca- 
thedral, who knocked at the door. Prince Tal- 
leyrand, the high chamberlain, said in a loud’ 
voice, * What is it you desire?” ‘The Cardinal 
answered, “‘ Charles X. whom God has given us 
for our king.”” The doors were then opened by 
his majesty’s porters, and the two cardinals ap- 
proached the king and saluted him. The car. 
dinal presented he holy water to him, and re- 
peated a prayer. The king was then conducted 
te the foot of the altar, where he knelt down.— 
The Archbishop of Rheims now preduced the 
holy phial, drew forth a globule of the ointment, 
mixed it with a little consecrated oil, and after 
the king’s garment had been opened for the pur- 
pose, the Archbishop anointed him in the form 
of a cross,on the crown of the head, saying— 
‘With this hallowed oil I anoint thee king, in 
the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost.’”’ He was then anointed on the stomach, 
between the shoulders, on the right shoulder, on 
the left shoulder, at the bends and joints of the 
right arm, and the same on the leftarm. The 
royal robes were then put on the king, prayers 
were said,a ap placed on the king’s finger, and 
the sceptre in his hand; the Archbishop then 
took the crown of Charlemagne, and placed it 
above the king’s head, without touching—the 
princes put their hands to it to support it. Af- 
terwards he placed the crown on the king’s head. 
The ceremony of the coronation being finished, 
the king was conducted to the throne. A gene- 
ral obeisance took place, the doors were thrown 
open, and the people entered in crowds to be- 
hold their monarch on his throne, in all the 
pomp of royalty—the bélls rung, and the church 
resounded with shouts of ‘ Long live the King!” 


or é 
Ler1sure.—It is a sort of eternity for a man to 
have all bis time to himself. 
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Written for the Casket. 
“ Let me die the death of the righteous, and let 


my last end be like his.” 


O’er purple stream, and radiant hill, 
Each voice is hush’d, each echo still; 
No earthly sound is passing by, 

To mar the sweet tranquility ; 

Nor yet a breath of air to wake 

The sleeping ripples of the lake. 
The tints of Evening’s mellow ray, 
Seem holier than the blaze of day, 
And hill, and vale, and placid stream 
Reflect them with as pure a beam. 
The angry clouds that roll’d on high 
Their thunders thro’ the mid-day sky 
Have mingled with the silent air, 

Or hang in solemn stillness there; 
Reflecting like a sin forgiven, 

The blessed radiance of Heaven. 


? Tis thus the holy, heavenly rest, 

Death finds the Christian’s tranquil breast, 
No storms, by passion rais’d, impart 

Their influence to his peaceful heart. 

No clouds of doubt are there to roll, 
Their horror o’er his constant soul. 

While “the dark spots on memory’s waste,” 
Spots that remorse and guilt had traced, 
And the deep night in silence spread, 
O’er the cold dwellings of the dead, 

Fade from before Faith’s steadfast beam, 
And as the clouds of parting day, 

In Heaven’s own sun-beam melt away; 
The mortal waits the mortal’s doom, 
And shrouds his senses for the tomb. 

‘The pulse just beats, the feeble breath 
Scarce struggles in the grasp of death ; 
Dark grows the sight, and deaf the ear, 
Phere is no sense or feeling there. 
Pleasure, nor grief, nor fear, nor pain, 

Can touch that mass of clay again. 

But as the body yields to death’s control, 
New powers inspire th’ unconquer’d soul, 
And strengthen with increasing sway, 
Asal! that chain’d them here decay. 

Thus “ o’er Morea’s hills the setting sun,” 
“ Slow sinks, more lovely ere his race be run.” 
And while sad night “ asserts her silent reign,” 
Eastward on mountain, minaret and main— 
Stil! in the west dies firmament, and height, 
And flood the ocean with a blaze of light, 

As there on glittering “ I[dras” yellow isle, 

“ The God of gladness sheds his parting smile:” 
So on the Sivner’s eyeball from above, 

The God of mercy pours redeeming love. 

As it deserts its teneinent of clay, 

That death!ess spark of never failing day, 
Renews its fires and flickers into flame, 
Gentle repose o’ercomes the restless frame— 
Etherial forms around his presence throng, 
While heavenly sounds as of Angelic song, 
Like distant music, fall upon his ear— 
Unearthly courage, conquers mortal fear. 
Seraphie rise—as all the spirit seize, 
Unbounded longings, and immortal peace. 


While white robed Faith, triumphant from on high, 
Points and illumes the pathway to the sky ; 

And saving Grace from her own world of bliss, 

Drops dewy balm to sooth his jast of this. 

Is such thy triumph grace, and this thy sting 

O Death—thy victory? terrific king, 

What else betide in life—be mine the Christian’s friend, 
In death—like his, my latter end. 
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From the Saturday Evening Post. 
THE GRAVE. 


Bereath the cold and lifeless sod, 
Within the dark and silent tomb, 
The tmmortal wafted to its God, 
The weary mortal finds a home. 
The meek, the wise, the vain, the gay, 
In the cold grave must mould’ring lie ; 
Great nature’s debt we all must pay, 
For ‘tis the lot of all to die! 


Art thou a child ? an orphan too, 
And has not grieved thy youthful heart, 
When from thy parents fond and true, 
Thy brother, sister forced to part ? 
Art thou a husband ? bending near 
The fond remains of buried worth, 
Without a pang, without a tear 
For her who shared thy bliss on earth. 


Art thou a lover ? and behold 

The form of innocence so sweet 
Upon its lowly bed so cold, 

Within the grave beneath thy feet? 
Will not thy heart in anguish move 

For the departed being there ? 
Ah, yes! the grave of buried woe 

Will melt the harden’d soul to prayer. 


The grave! the grave! "tis but a span 
To its dark mansion from our birth; 
When in its bosom mortal man 
Returns unto his kindred earth ; 
Whilst the immortal spirit free, 
Is wafted to the realms on high, 
To dwell through all eternity 
In bliss beyond the azure sky. , A Ap 
spilt ctl peidninans 
ORIGINAL. 
ACROSTIC ON WASHINGTON. 


Great in his country’s cause the hero stood, 
Ever kind, ever brave, illustrious and good ; 
Open his heart, to sympathise with grief— 
Ready to comfort and to give relief. 
Glorious and great !—to all his aid did lend, 
E’en enemies were forced to call him friend. 


When he beheld his country was opprest, 

And struggling for her rights, he did not rest. 
Soon was he fighting—more than brave was he— 
He fought until this happy land was free. 

In every land his praises loud proclaim, 

Now sound abroad his everlasting fame ; 

Great as his works—so let the honor be, 

That’s paid to him who thus our land did free. 

O sound his name—the praise of him that’s gone, 
Now and forevermore, the illustrious W AsHINeTON. 





E. C. J. 
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TENNESSEE. 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 


VIEWS OF THE WEST. 


TENNESSEE. 


When we take a glance at the vast country which 
is called by the general title of “Valley of the Missis- 
sippi,” the mind is lost in wonder at the sudden and sur- 
prising changes which a few years have produced, It 
seems but yesterday that the discovery was made of 
the effect of steam in stemming the powerful rivers 
which have proved of such immense importance— 
aud lo! what wonders do we behold. States which 
elsewhere would be kingdoms and empires, rise up in 
succession to astonish by their wealth and population, 
and to — the moralist by their exhibition of those 
qualities which render the social compact desirable, 
and effective for the general good. 

Great as was the stride produced by steam, the Ca- 
nal and Rail-road System has already presented the 
resources of our great country in an entirely new as- 
pect. But their united effects are but begun. Let a 
good rail-road once get into full operation, from the 
Atlantic coast to the banks of the Ohio, and a new 
race for power will commence between the states, 
similar io that which was produced by witnessing the 
wonders of the New York Canal. The western states 
will then be as near us, for the purposes of cammerce 
and intercourse, as Harrisburg, the capital of Pennsy!- 
vania, was to Philadelphia before a turnpike was com- 
pleted. A thousand miles of rail-road dwindles to a 
hundred of muddy hills and mountains. Great changes 
are rapid in their progress in America, and we ven. 
ture to predict that another as great cra is soon to 
commence, as that which followed the introduction 
of steam on the Mississippi. Waggoning over the 
mountains bears the same relation on land, as the old 
poling and warping system on the water. Nothing 
but physical impossibilities are beyond the sober hopes 
ofa great and growing people, whose national wealth 
is accumulating, and whose physical resources are 
constantly developing by new discoveries of the ma- 
terials necessary to bring those resources into play. 
in any general view of the great West, the state of 

lennessee must be considered a very important part 
ofthe Union. She has availed herself of her seniority 
and importance, by leaving a respectable impress of 
her character on the states and territories beyond her. 
No state shared a prouder part in the late war. She 
has already given a President to the Union. Her 
march since she has become a state, has been uni- 
tormly patriotie and prosperous, and she has attained 
to a high relative rank in the general confederacy. 
The medium length of the state is 400 miles, and 
the breadth 150. It was originally included in the 
state of North Carolina, from which itgvas separated 
and admitted into the Union in 1796. “The face of the 
country is more diversified than any other in the 
Western country. ‘The Cumberland Mountains range 
tarough it in an oblique direction, dividing it into two 
distinct sections, East and West ‘T'ennessee. In East 
tennessee the Alleganies branch out into a great 
nhunder of ridges, all having a dip towards the west. 
‘here can be nothing grand and imposing in scenery, 
hothing striking and picturesque, says Mr. Flint, no- 
thing romantic and delightful in deep and sheltered 
Valleys, through which wind clear streams, which is 
hot ound im this state. ‘The mountains and hills sub- 
side, as they reach the Mississippi. Some of the great 
Valleys are rich, beyond any of the same description 
elsewhere In the western country, and as great a pro- 
portion of the cultivable land is first rate. In East 

einessee the soil contains an uncommon proportion 
ot dissolved lime. In the southern parts of the state 
are ummense banks of oyster shells; some of the shells 
Weigh three or tour pounds. Beautiful white, gray, 
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and red marbles are frequent, while inexhaustible 

uarries of gypsum, of the finest quality, abound in 

ast Tennessee, in positions favorable to be trans- 
ported to the boatable waters. Burr mill stones are 
quarried from some of the Cumberland Mountains. 
One or two mines of lead have been worked, and iron 
ore is no where more abundant. Salt-springs abound, 
and nitrous earth is very frequent in the various salt 
petre caves, in many parts of the state. 

These caves are among the most astonishing curi- 
osities—one has been descended 400 teet ; another has 
a perpendicular descent, the bottom of which has 
never been sounded. ‘The circumstance of the fre- 
quency of these subterranean curiosities prevents their 
being explored, or even mentioned to travellers, who 
thus frequently pass them without knowing it.. ‘The 
most remarkable cave in ‘Tennessee has been traced 
ten miles. 

The climate of this medial region, between the 
northern and southern extremities of the Union, is 
delightful—being a better temperature than Kentueky 
generally. In West Tennessee, great quantities of 
cotton are raised, and the growing of that article is 
the staple of agriculture. Apples, pears, and plums, 
which are properly northern fruits, are raised abun- 
dantly. In elevated and favorable position, no part of 
the United States is more healthy. Cotton, mdigo, 
corn, whiskey, horses, cattle, flour, gunpowder, salt 
petre, poultry, bacon, lard, butter, apples, pork, coarse 
linen, tobacco, and various other articles, constitute 
the loading of boats that course down the Cumber- 
land and Tennessee, and which are produced in great 
abundance. We have seen enormous and frequent 
droves of the finest hogs on the road to North Caro- 
lina and Georgia, and this branch of business is an 
important one to ‘T'ennessee, where the abundance of 
mast in the woods makes the rearing of swine easy. 
Cotton of a certain description is known by the name 
of Tennessee cotton, wherever American commerce 
has reached. In sheltere@ situations figs may be 
raised to perfection. When good canals shall connect 
the waters of Tennessee with those of Alabama, and 
Mobile in particular, the route to the Gulf of Mexico 
will be shortened to one-third of its present distance., 
A glance at the map will best exhibit the course of 
the rivers, descriptions of which are not likely to con- 
vey to our readers much information. No part of the. 
western country is better watered; it is a country of 
hills and mountains, and mountain streams and beau- 
tiful valleys. All the fruits of the United States, with 
the exception of oranges, grow luxuriantly here. 

In East Tennessee considerable attention is paid 
to raising horses and cattle, which are driven over the 
mountains to the Atlantic States. In 1820, the amount 
of articles manufactured was estimated at near five 
millions of dollars; the principal articles were iron, 
hemp, cotton, and cordage. 

Murtreesborough was, until recently, the political 
metropolis of the state; it is thirty-two miles south- 
east of Nashville, and contains not far from 2000 in- 
habitants. It is central to the two divisions of the 
state, and in the midst of a delightful and thriving 
country. Nashville is the present capitol of the state, 
and the largest town in it. It is very pleasantly situ- 
ated on a high bank, on the south side of the Cumber- 
land river. Steamboats can ordinarily ascend to this 
place, as long as they can descend from the mouth of 
the Cumberland to the mouthof the Ohio. It is based 
on a solid rock, from which the cellars are blown out 
with gunpowder, forming the finest places imaginable 
for keeping wine and provisions. Scarcely any town 
of the west has advanced with more rapid strides. A 
branch of the United States Bank has been fixed here, 
and has greatly favored the growth of the town. A 
splendid hotel adorns one comer of the great hollow 
square in the centre of the town, where every accom- 
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modation that the traveller usually expects in an At- 
lnntic city, 1s met with. There is a remarkably fine 
market house, a university in high repute, a number 
of churches, a lyceum, and many handsome buildings. 
it issues four or five gazettes, and arrangements are 
at this moment making in Philadelphia to transport 
thither one of the finest kind of power printing presses, 
most probably the first ever transported over the 
mountains. ‘The citizens of Nashville generally evince 
an encouraging interest in the advancement of litera- 
ture, science, and taste ; it has already produced more 
than one author of whom the country may justly be 
proud. Few towns impart more pleasant impressions 
of general hospitality and urbanity to strangers. It is 
WA miles south-west from Washington, 594 north- 
east from New Orleans, and 937 South-west from 
New York. 

Knoxville, the chief town of East Tennessce, con- 
tains near 4000 inhabitants, has growing manufac- 
tures, a respectable seminary of learning, and is a 
pleasant and thriving place. Knoxville College is one 
of the oldest seminaries in the state; there are also 
Greenville College, and a theological institution at 
Marysville. An enumeration of merely the respecta- 
ble sized towns in this state, would occupy more space 
in our paper than would comport with our usual va- 
riety. ' 

One of the most awful storms recorded in‘the an- 
nals of our country, occurred in .May, 1830, in a dis- 
trict of which Carthage and Shelbyville, ‘Tennessee, 
were the centre. It was mingled with wind, thunder, 
lightning, and rain. Trees, houses, and every thing 
on the surface were prostrated. Five persons were 
killed, and many wounded, and property destroyed to 
the amount of 80,000 dollars. 

_ Memphis occupies the former site of Fort Picker- 
mg, and stands on one of the noblest bluffs of the 
Mississippi, proudly elevated above that river, and its 
fine opposite bottem lands. A beautiful rolling coun- 
try surrounds it in the rear, where resides a remnant 
of the Chickasaw nation. The original inhabitants 
were mostly of mixed blood. It has now an intelli- 
gent class of merchants, who find the position an im- 
portant one for business, being the stopping point for 
travellers going to the vast regions on the Arkansas, 
Washita, and Red River. It is one of the places on 
the Mississippi, which passing steamboats generally 
honor with the discharge of their cannon as they as- 
cend, and many stop to wood and water, and take in 
fresh provisions. 

Mr. Flint asserts that on some spurs of the Cum- 
berland Mountains, called the Enchanted Mountains, 
are marked, in the solid limestone, footsteps of men, 
horses, and other animals, as fresh as though recently 
made, and as distinct as though impressed upon clay 
mortar. ‘The state also abounds in petrifactions and 
organic remains; near its southern boundary are 


three trees entirely petrified, and a nest of eggs of the 
wild turkey were dug up in a state of petrifaction. 
Huge bones of some enormous extinct anima! are 
often met with. Jugs, vases, and idols, of moulded 
clay, have been found in so many places as hardly to 
Walls of faced stone, and even 
walled wells have been found, at such depths as to 
preclude the idea of their having been made by the 
whites of the present day, or the past generation. Here 
as well as in Missouri burying grounds have been 
found, in which the skeletons seem to have belonged 
to pigmies. The graves im which the bodies have been 
deposited, are seldom more than two and a half feet 
in length. The wisdom teeth being developed, they 
must have belonged to persons of mature age. Among 
its other curiosities there are several remarkable cas- 


be deemed curiosities. 


cades from 200 to 300 teet high. 
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Mississippi, and Louisiana, the territories of Arkansas 
and Florida, and even ‘Texas in Mexico; yet the cen- 
sus of 1830 has presented her in the commanding atti- 
tude of numbering nearly 700,000 inhabitants, being 
the second most populous western state, and the only 
one of the slave states which has shown an increace 
commensurate with the free states. Its legislature 
has evinced a spirit of munificence and enterprise, in 
regard to literature and public institutions, highly cre- 
ditable. It has recently appropriated 25,000 dollars 
for the erection of a penitentiary, and 150,000 dollars 
for internal improvements. It is supposed by an easy 
improvement of the navigation of the ‘Tennessee and 
Heilston rivers, the state will save 150,000 annually, in 
the transport of the single article of salt. 

With respect to polish and refinement, there exists 
in Tennessee great numbers of persons whose habits 
would bear a comparison with the most courtly of any 
of the states; and the intercourse we have had person- 
ally with many has left favorable impressions never to 
be effaced. 
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This important State was originally a part of 
the Mississippi Territory. 1t has acquired popu- 
lation very rapidly, and aiready far exceeds in 
numbers, the State from which it was taken, and 
it issaid, that no part of the western country has 
had a more rata growth. In 1800, that portion 
| of the present State of Mississippi, which is now 
Alabama, had only-2,000 inhabitants! In 1810, it 
contained 10,000; and when the writer of this 
visited it to attend a land sale, in the winter of 
1820, it numbered 127,000! By the census of 
1830, 199,221 free whites, 112,625 slaves; total, 
311,846! This rapid increase was partly owing 
to the fame of its good lands and superior salubri- 
ty, its contiguity to Georgia and the Carolinas, 
to which, in its productions and soil, it bears a 
strong resemblance. Emigrants from the land 
of pine and cypress forests, are pleased to see 
these trees in the new regions to which they 
transplant themselves ; and the rush which was 
made toit by the Georgians and Carolinians, was 
so great, that to be believed, it must have been 
seen. The route was through the Cherokee na- 
tion, and never shall we forget the scene which 
presented itself on the whole line of the turnpike 
road, which the Indians constructed through 
their country, and kept in tolerable repair. En- 
campments of emigrants, of more or less wealth, 
were met with every morning before breakfast, 
having theirvall with them, and big with hope for 
the land of promise. One family struck us part- 
cularly. A North Carolinian, hearing “ tall 
of Alabam, had geared up his shingle cart and 
one horse, and was wending his way across the 
Chatahoochy River, as our party were passing 10 
an opposite direction. The shingle cart, which 
was so frail, that a Jerseyman would hardly 
trust it to carry a load of sand, was piled up with 
light articles of household goods, and the lean 
horse wended his weary way asif he had come 
from the land where pigs hunt in couples, 0 3° 
to assist each other when they are so fortunate 
as to find a blade of grass! But the amusing 
part of the cavalcade was an unique vehiculum, 
composed after the following fashion. ane 
rough shafts were fastened to the two ends of 


Tennessee has already sent abroad thousands of whiskey iron-bound hogshead, with pins, 50 4 
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nlaced the family bedding, and a lean milch cow 
acted the horse, while in a trough, above the re- 
volving beds, &c., sat high, dry and airy, the 
children of the family ! 

The mother drove the cow—the cask floated 
over the stream—the children laughed, and the 
chickens which accompanied them, cackledand 
crowed in all the animation of travellers. So 
novel a mode of transport, induced us to take a 
minute survey. When all was happily got over, 
the mother took a basin from the cart, milked 
the cow, and adding some coarse bread, the 
whole group took a comfortable dinner. We 
dare say, by this time, the old folks are grand- 
parents, and have a fine cotton plantation—pos- 
sibly, ere this, so rapid are transformations in 
America, they have retraversed the same road, 
in a coach and four, (a favorite mode of travelin 
Alabama,) on a visit to Ballston and Saratoga.— 
Be that as it may, 

Alabama has furnished thousands of such emi- 

grants with all that they wished. It is much 
more healthy than the maritime parts of Caro- 
lina, and has a soil better adapted to cotton. The 
general shape of the State is that of a parallelo- 
gram, the only undefined line being the southern 
one. From this line another parallelogram is 
formed, extending between Florida and the Siate 
of Mississippi; it includes Mobile Bay, and was 
once part of West Florida, but necessary to Ala- 
bama, to enable her to communicate with the 
Gulf of Mexico. In Mobile Bay are the islands 
Dauphin, Massacre, and Petit Bois. Mobile 
Bay is a deep and commodious entrance into the 
harbor. The ship channel is between Dauphin 
‘sland and Mobile Point. Taking the State as 
a whole, the northern parts,near Tennessee, are 
generally hilly and precipitous. At the northern 
commencement of this belt, it ismountainous, and 
a continuation of the Allegheny hills. The State 
rises by regular belts, or terraces, from the Gulf 
of Mexico ; the lower belt is low, level, and has 
many swamps and savannahs, the prevailing tim- 
ber being pine. The northern belt is pleasantly 
undulating. 'The central interior region is gene- 
rally waving hills. Tennessee Valley, so called, 
though a deep alluvial country, is in fact, high 
table land,and there are few table countries 
which excel this part of the State in fertility, 
mildness of climate, and pleasantness of position. 
lhis valley is separated from that of the Alaba- 
ma, by hills of such lofty and precipitous charac- 
ter, as generally to merit the name of mountains, 
some of the peaks towering 3,000 feet above the 
level of the Gulf. 

As we approach within fifty or sixty miles of 


Florida, the swamps are, for the most part, tim- | 


bered with cypress and gum trees, and some 
Pies, while the uplands have the long-leafed 
Pine tree in abundance. 
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these lands came into market, at the land sales, 
the rash and grasping spirit of land speculation, 
raised them to an inordinate price, which prov- 
ed, in many instances, ruinous tothe purchasers, 
some of whom bought at fifty dollars an acre, at 
first hands ! 

The French emigrants are sanguine in the be- 


lief, that much of the land is suitable for vine- 


yards. Much may be expected, if success should 
attend the first experiments. Alongthesouthern 
limits of the State the soil is thin, and the unva- 
rying verdure of the pine, tires by its uniformity. 
On the head waters of the Escambia and Cone- 
cuh, the soil and climate are favorable to the su- 
gar cane; and here are seen groves of orange 
trees, which had attractions in the eyes of such 
settlers as we have described, with his beds in a 
hogshead. We well remember the prospect of 
an orange orchard, formed a prominent item of 
his expected happiness. 

The people in this State, have a general cha- 
racter for order, quietness, a regard for religion, 
schools, social and moral institutions. A consi- 
derable degree of munificence has been mani- 
fested, by suitable appropriations for schools, 
roads, bridges, canals, and other works, of pub- 
lic utility. An appropriation of five per cent. of 
the nett proceeds of all the public lands in the 
State, has been made for these objects. A rail- 
road is now probably completed, to pass the ob- 
structions of the Muscle Shoals, in the River 
Tennessee. Gen. Jackson’s military road runs 
almost in a right line, 330 miles. If fully com- 
pleted and kept in repair, it would be of the 
the greatest national utility. Several canals are 
in contemplation, and when the spirit of inter- 
nal improvement is once fully awakened, no 
state will benefit more by it than Alabama. 
There are many opulent planters with large 
numbers of slaves, and they possess the charac- 
teristic hospitality of the southerners. We shail 
long remember seeing, not far from Huntsville, 
a superb yellow gilt coach, belonging to a dwel- 
ler in a log cabin. , He drove the coach to the 
north every year, expending his cotton crop, and 
returning to his cabin to raise another, to be 
similarly diposed of in a little harmless ostenta- 
tion. 

Alabama has three or four good colleges. That 
at Tuscaloosa, is amply endowed; has a respect- | 
able library and philosophical apparatus, and in 
point of professorships and other appomtments, 
is placed on a footing with the most respectable 
institutions of the kind. ; 

We have already remarked, that the climate 
is considered favorable to health compared tothe 
southern country generally, in the same paral- 
lels. There can barely be said to be such asea- 
son as winter—the middle classes are nearly un- 


These pine regions) provided for cold ; and a man is known to come 
have generally a thin soil, but having a substra-| from “ the north,” 


if he shuts a door in Decem- 


tum of clay, contain within themselves a princi-| ber or January. The summers, nevertheless, 
ple of fertility, which time will call forth. At| are not sensibly warmer than they are many de- 


present they bear, without manuring, two or} grees more to the north, though 


the duration of 


three crops of maize, and one or two of small} the summer heats is debilitating, and the direct 
cotton. So much rich land remains, however,, rays of the sun oppressive. Towards Tenne s 


that they are little cultivated. 


see still water sometimes freezes, but in the 


The alluvions on the Alabama and Tombig-| southern parts snow and ice are rarities, and the 
2c, are wide and productive; some aflirm, that; cattle require no shelter in winter. Corn if 
they are equal to those of Mississippi. When! planted early in March; peas are in podin the 
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middle of April, and on table by this time.— 
Strawberries are ripe while our citizens are out 
Maying, and by the end of June, roasting corn 
is abundant. 

Cotton is the great staple, and the growing of 
this article, has increased in even a2 greater ra- 
tio than the ratio of population. Alabama cot- 
ton takes a high rank in every market. The 
county in which Huntsville is situated, aston- 
ished every body by the quantity of cotton it 
turned out, the first few years it was under cul- 
tivation. Fortunes were rapidly realized, and 
the popular coach and four, journeying north- 
ward, told a tale, which was not to be msunder- 
stood, and induced emigration. Sugar, rice and 
tobacco, are also cultivated. Many of the in- 
habitants round Mobile are shepherds, and have 
droves of cattle, numbering from 500 to 1,000.— 
Swine are easily raised. The small breed of In- 
dian horses are ugly, but hardy and strong, and 
are better for service than the handsome breeds. 
One, employed by our party to transport our bag- 
gage, uniformly battled with the others we rode, 
when red ep w vd presented, always coming off 
victor. e followed like a spaniel, but occa- 
sionally gave great trouble when he had been 
in good quarters at night, by turning short round, 
after a few miles absence, to return for another 
meal, and in the chase, a race horse in company, 
was generally distanced. The price of a good 
tackie,as they are called, is from thirty to fifty 
dollars; and we are decidedly of opinion, that 
they might be introduced here as ladies’ horses, 
for poney phzetons, &c., to advantage. 

he country trade of the lower part of the 
State, is to Mobile, Blakely, and Pensacola, to 
which descend the great crops of cotton, pitch, 
tar, and turpentine.for exportation. Mobile has 
become a great mart for cotton and trade gene- 
rally. Itis so near Havana, that considerable 
trade with that port is carried on. Sea vessels 
proceed up the Alabama River a considerable 
distance to load. The northern parts of the 
State, are compelled to send their produce by a 
very circuitous route, down the Tennessee, the 
Ohio and Mississippi, where it arrives at New 
Orleans, after a passage of 1,600 miles. At 
starting, it cannot be more than 500 miles from 
the Gulf. The intelligent inhabitants of this fer- 
tile country, are already turning their attention 
to making an artificial route between them and 
and the waters of the Alabama River, which will 
unite them with the Gulf. 

Mobile, the chief town in the lower part of the 
State, is situated on the west side of Mobile Bay, 
on an elevated plain, considerably above the 
tide, in a dry and pleasant situation. Under the 
Spanish and French it only became a military 
post, but since it has come into our possession, 
it has received a new impulse of prosperity ; it 
is thronged, during nine months in the year, with 
square rigged vessels, taking in and discharging 
freight for and from all parts of the world; no 
other port of the same size in the United States 
has, it is believed, an equal export trade, being, 
‘ after New Orleans and Charleston, the largest 
cotton portofthe Union. Itisgreatly enlivened 
too, by the arrival and departure of numerous 
fine steamboats, that ply on the great rivers 
abeve; and in addition to the great number of 
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ponies schooners that sail between this place and 
New Orleans, there is now a steamboat commn- 
nication between the two cities, by the way <f 
Lake Ponchartrain. a destroyed within a 
few years, by a destructive fire, Mobile has been 
rapidly and handsomely rebuilt of brick, and has 
fine public buildings. In page Portes 110,000 
bags of cotton. It has reputation of being 
sickly, and advantage has been taken of this cir- 
cumstance, to build the town of Blakely, ten 
miles distant, on the opposite side of the Bay. 
which, it was supposed, would eclipse the older 
rival, but Mobile having “ the start,” sustains its 
pre-eminence. 

St. Stephens is on the Tombigbee, 120 miles 
from Mobile, and at the head of schooner navi- 

tion; it is a considerable town of stone houses. 

‘ahawba, till recently the political metropolis, 
is at the junction of the Cahawba and Alabama, 
has a land office, and a considerable number of 
handsome houses. Florida, Claiborne, Dum- 
fries, Jackson, Coffeeville, Demopolis and Co- 
lumbia, are thriving villages. 

Tuscaloosa, at the falls of the Black Warrior, 
is permanently fixed as the political metropolis, 
and is rapidly increasing; it is 500 miles from 
Mobile, is elevated, level, and beautiful. It is 
the seat of the handsome buildings of Alabama 
College. Good stone is found in the vicinity, 
and mineral coal of the best quality, abounds in 
the banks of the river. 

Montgomery, in the midst of a flourishing set- 
tlement, and a place of commercial importance, 
is pleasantly situated on the west bank of the 
Alabama, 200 miles east of Mobile. Washing- 
ton, Selma, and Claiborne, and other towns on 
the same river, are improving places, and the 
ae may be said of Kelleysville and Eagles- 
ville. 

Huntsville, in the Tennessee Valley, is a hand- 
some. thriving town, only 15 miles from the State 
line of Tennessee, and 50 from the Muscle Shoals, 
which are said to be visibleon a clear day. The 
country around is amazingly fertile, and near the 
town are splendid brick mansions, where hospi- 
tality and elegance predominate; some of these 
can never be obliterated from the writer’s me- 
mory. 

Florence is a place of rising importance. It 
is at the foot of the Muscle Shoals, and when the 
river admits, steamboats can come up for the 
cotton, &c., which is wagoned to it from great 
distances. It has a great and increasing inter- 
course with New Orleans. Tuscumbia is five 
miles from Florence, and rapidly improving.— 
Russellville is also an important town. Here we 
must close our imperfect notice of Alabama, 
which is rapidly taking rank among her sisters, 
as wealthy, populous, liberal, and enlightened. 

—————— 

When there happens to be any thing ridicu- 
jous in a visage, and the owner of it thinks it ap 
object of dignity, he must be of very great quality 
to be exempt from raillery. The best expedient 
therefore is to be pleased upon himself.—Steele- 

ES eerie 


Tuoucut.—The ever active and restless 
power of thought, if not employed about what 
is good, will naturally and unavoidably engender 
evil. 
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THE WIDOW-~HISTORY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Written for the Casket. 
THE WIDOW. 
By Mrs. Jane E. Locke. 
Away, and leave me with my dead— 
That heart, once virtue’s shrine, 
Was pledged to me in joy’s bright hour— 
Away, "tis mine, tis mine. 


And will ye force me from mine own, 
And take away my dead! 

1’ll follow where ye lay him down, 
And pillow there my head. 


]’ll watch him through the weary night, 
He is mine own, my own— 

Ye shall not tear him from my sight, 
1 cannot dwell alone. 


The grave—and will ye place him there, 
For ever from my heart? 
Away, ye know not grief’s despair, 
Or how linked spirits part. 
(eGR 
TISTORY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


The North American Review for April, con- 
tains an article headed “ History of Philadel- 
rl which we have read with much pleasure. 

t is a review, rather late to be sure, of Watson’s 
Annals, in which the author is highly compli- 
mented for his exertions in rescuing a 
facts from oblivion. Just compliments are pai 
to William Penn, and his friend and secretary 
James Logan. The following extract from the 
Review will be read with interest :-— 

Wien the author approaches the subject of 
female dress, he seems conscious that the mo- 
derns may hold up their heads; but he gives 
mysterious hints, which we do not pretend to 
understand, by which he intimates that our 
boasted simplicity is not unquestioned; that 
there are extravagances which do not appear; 
and that it might be found, on examination in the 
right quarter, that absurd fashions were not 
confined to ancient times. We can only say 
that we think it a manifest improvement, if they 
follow the example of our grave citizens during 
the French Revolution, who wore the popular 
cockade, but placed it inside the hat. ere too 
he betrays circumstances which work against 
his cause; he shows that our forefathers were 
grieved in spirit at the excesses of fashion, and 
resorted to various efforts of practical waggery, 
to discourage the ambition of their wives and 
daughters. They wasted no time in words, 
which they had found by experience were 
thrown away; they were men of action, and 
their jokes were of a strictly practical kind. 

When the fashion required each lady to have 
an expensive red cloak, they provided such a 
dress for a woman who was sentenced to be 
hanged; she made her appearance in it at the 
gallows, and the same act of justice put an end 

oth to her and the fashion. On another occa- 
Sion, they were exercised in mind by an article 
in dress called a ‘ trolloppee.’ What it was that 
offended them in this piece of raiment, we are 
hot able to ascertain; but they forthwith procur- 
eda dress of the kind, which they presented to 


| the wife of Daniel Pettitoe, formerly mentioned, 


who, delighted with her bravery, made her ap- 
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earance im all places, and put the fashion to 

ight with great expedition. Little however was 
gained by these successes; it was but ‘ stoppin 
one hole in a sieve;’ other fashions arose an 
reigned in their stead. ‘ The women wore caps, 
stiff stays, ee from six inches to two feet on 
each side, high heeled shoes, and in miry times 
of winter, clegs, gala shoes or pattens.—Ancient 
ladies have told me, that they often had their 
hair tortured for four hours at a sitting; some 
have had the operation performed the day be- 
fore it was required, then have slept all night in 
a sitting posture to prevent the derangement of 
their frizzle and curls.’ 

This formidable headwork was succeeded by 
rollers, over which the hair was combed, above 
the forehead; these again were superceded by 
cushions and artificial work, which could be sent 
to the barber’s like a wig. Once they wore the 
‘skimmer hat,’ then the ‘ horse hair bonnet;’ 
this was succeeded by various others, known by 
the names of ‘ bath,’ ‘ muskmelon,’ ‘ whalebone,’ 
‘calash,’ and ‘wagon’ bonnets, while the ‘ straw- 
beehive’ was generally worn by old people.— 
One fact is worth noticing ; he tells us that the 
time was, when the plainest among the Friends 
wore their colored silk aprons, though now they 
are so averse to fancy colors. In time, white 
aprons, once so fashionable, were disused by the 
gentry, and then the Friends left off their color- 
ed ones, and used the white. It is amusing to 
observe with what tenacity sects cling to their 
slight peculiarities of dress, manner or opinions; 
it is said that the Quaker dress was originally 
adopted, because it was the prevailing fashion 
of the day; but the fashion changed, and the 
Quaker refused to alter with it, condemning 
himself forever to a dress, which has no conve- 
nience to atone for its want of beauty. And thus 
it is with respect to opinions; the rank and file 
of every party, civil and religious, cling with 
desperate faith to opinions, which the founder of 
their sect, had he lived, and kept up with the 
changes of improvement, would long ago have 
cast away. 

It does not appear how our forefathers could, 
with any decent consistency, have taken um- 
brage at the dress of ladies, when the fashionable 
coat had several large plaits in the skirts; wad- 
ding like a coverlet, to keep them smooth, large 
cufis, reaching up to the elbow, with weights of 
lead,and the cape low, so as to display the stock 
buckle at the back of the neck. The shirts had 
sleeves finely plaited and hand ruffles. The 
breeches were closely fitted with knee-buckles 
of stone, paste or silver. Wigs were gray, white 
or brown; but a blow was given to this fashion 
after the return of Braddock’s army, who, as 
might be expected, had lost their wigs in the 
war, and its fate was confirmed by the bold ac- 
tion of the king of England, who in spite of all 
remonstrances, cast the inconvenient ornament 
away. Swords were generally worn by men of 
fashion. Their cocked hats and vests were laced 
with gold; the vest had great depending pocket 
flaps, and the breeches were low in the waist- 
band, because suspenders were a luxury then 
unknown. Gentlemen carried little woollen 
muffs, called mufitees, in winter. Watches were 
very rare; spectacles were worn by the aged, 
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but never by the young. These however, were 
‘ bridge spectacles,’ which were kept in place 
by nipping the bridge of the nose. One would 
have thought, that a blade decorated in this way 
would have done well to hold his peace respect- 
ing excesses in female fashion. 

We can hardly comprehend how the Friends, 
with their antipathy to superfluities, could re- 
concile themselves to the fashion of wigs, on 
those whom nature had furnished with hair. It 
is true they were not unanimous on the subject; 
but the wigs had great authorities in their favor. 
In 1685, William Pena writes to his steward, to 
allow the Governor Lloyd to use his wigs; and 
Jonathan Dickinson, a Friend, writes to Lon- 
don, ‘ I want for myself and my three sons, each 
a wig—light good bobbs.’ An ancient peruke- 
maker advertises ‘full bottomed wigs, tyes, 
brigadiers, dress bobs, bags, cues, scratches, cut 
wigs, and tates and towers for ladies.’ In 1722, 
a servant of the Rev. D. Magill, who had run 
away, is advertised as ‘closed with damask 
breeches and vest, a broadcloth coat of st 3 
color, lined and trimmed with black, val black 


stockings ;’ and another as having ‘ laving leather 
breeches, glass buttons, black stockings and a 


wig.’ 

, BA this and several advertisments of this 
kind, it would seem that they were worn by all 
classes, and also that the aristocracy were not 
so much distinguished by the articles of their 
dress, as is generally believed. When the. cir- 
cumstances alluded to above had destroyed the 
reign of wigs, at least for a season, the peruke- 
makers saw nothing but utter ruin before them; 
but the transition to absolute simplicity was not 
so sudden as they apprehended; the hair was 
still to be dressed by plaiting, queuing, or club- 
bing, or by gathering it into a silk bag, adorned 
with a large black rose. But while the hair was 
so affectionately cherished, some other parts ot 
the system were cruelly neglected. Dentists 
were unknown, and the only way of cleaning the 
teeth was rubbing them with snuff or powdered 
chalk upon a rag; this was the practice of the 
most genteel; it was generally deemed effemin- 
ate to clean them at all. In these respects the 
moderns certainly have the advantage, both in 
the knowledge of the tooth brush and the absence 
of the preposterous wigs, which are now hardly 
known, except from the grotesque pictures 
which Hogarth has nn So for the admiration 
of allcoming time. 

—>———_—— 

InpustrRyY.—Man must have occupation, or 
be miserable. ‘Toil is the price of sleep and ap- 
petite,—of health and enjoyment. The very ne- 
cessity which overcomes our natural sloth is a 
blessing. The whole world does not contain a 
briar or a thorn which divine mercy could have 
spared. We are happier with the sterility, 
which we can overcome by industry, than we 
could have been with spontaneous F grag and 
unbounded profusion. The body and the mind 
are improved by the toil that fatigues them. 
The toil is a thousand times rewarded by the 
pleasure which it bestows. Its enjoyments are 
peculiar. No wealth can purchase them, no in- 
dolence can taste them. They flow only from 
the exertions which they repay. 
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** Yes, when a few more years have gone, often 
shall we turn back and think of those who were 
with us in our walks and rides, at the fireside 
circle, in the merry dance, and at the ‘ feast of 
reason and the flow of soul.’ Some name, long 
since written, will speak volumes to our hearts ; 
seme poetic page, written by the hand of friend- 
ship, will tell of those who have escaped the ills 
that attend on existence here, and have gone to 
a better world.” 

Let those who may, ridicule the custom of col- 
lecting a choice selection of pages, from various 
friends, on the leaves of an album; let them pro- 
nounce it the mere flummery of idle love- 
sick girls, or of more silly and affected men; 
my album | would not part with for a shekel of 
gold. Itis dear to me as the hearts [ cherished 
in me childhood, and its pages bring back the 
faded joys of other years,and wrap me in a spell 
majestic as the spirit of past ages; for as I turn 
its gilded leaves, { meet the shadows there of those 
with whom, in earlier days, I held sweet con- 
verse. Yes, angels there, before they threw 
their earthly garb aside, or seized their golden 
harps, a kind memorial left. Andas I read— 


“ My heart expands 
With feelings of strange tumult and soft pain, 
And for a moment all things as they were 
Flit by me.” 

’Tis pleasant, as I learn their sentiments upon 
its leaves recorded, to mark their different cha- 
racters, and trace their various lots. On its 
first page I notice the hand writing of one whose 
life has been a mere history of the heart, and his 
character a full volume of sentiment and feel- 
ing. Its eras have been periods, not events. 
But he is now too much the favorite of my heart, 
and his destiny too closely linked with mine, for 
me to tell what he was them, or make his history 
interesting to the indifferent reader. But | 
would there were pen to record, in the true spirit 
of affection and truth, his devious course; for, ! 
repeat it, mine may not perform the task. Yet 
a wandering nymph, who has scarcely bathed 
her foot in A ly and looked upon Parnassus 
but in perspective, has, in poetic vision, give 
me an epitome of his history, all that may be 
told, for a part is with the grave’s secrets, and 
we may not call it up. 

“He could not find his place on earth ;” 
He sought it mid the city’s hum, 

There, where the proud one stoopeth not, 
And where the mighty lingereth ; 

There each one proudly standeth up, 

In consciousness of his own place— 

But twas not there; though the rich man 
There had his lofty halls, and bathed 

In luxury’s full drowning tide, 

And he who in the last dole pined 

Of poverty, and sate and begged 

By the way-side for very want 

And wretchedness, there had /izs place, 
And knew it there, content with that. 
But he who long had sought a home 
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On earth, and with a weary heart 
Despairing turned—it was not there. 


And then 
He bent him to the sunny south, 
And mingled with her merchant men 
That passed along the crowded mart, 
And gazed upon her ocean waves, 
And wandered o’er her far stretched vales, 
Then turned and blest its mantling streams. 
He climbed the Andes’ rifted sides, 
And sate beneath her waving palms, 
And earnest sought to fix him there ; 
But there misfortune followed him, 
And sickness, with her livid eye, 
There sought him out and Jaid her hand, 
Her withering hand, upon his brow, 
And made him feel a pilgrim there, 
And that his place on earth was not 
In that fair sunny land. 


He came 
And rested on the fertile hills 
His country claimed, and sought among 
The “ cottage homes” of her fair clad 
And happy ones, some little spot 
To seat him on, but sought in vain, 
Its fragrant flowers bloomed not for him. 
He wandered far and wide; seaward, 
And back to the high mourtain’s side, 
And sought the upland and the vale; 
But all were busy round, designed 
To fill some mighty orifice, 
Or stinted nook in life; yet he, 
Amid them, stood as one on whem 
The dew of heaven fell not, and seemed 
Indeed a wandering thing, “‘ that God 
Had made superfluously, and needed not,” 
To finish out his mighty plans. 
Despair came o’er him, and he sate 
Him down a wretched harmless thing! 
He could find his place on earth. 


On its next page, I find registered the name 
one who was linked with me in childhood’s 
gay and happy band, who joined me at the 
household board, and sate beneath the parent 
roof—my mother’s first-born—elder sister of my 
heart! Hers, too, was a lot of bitterness and 
wo, And how much more of sorrow and mis- 
fortune do we see in life, than of joy and glad- 
hess. Look wuere we will, and we find wo 
with its aggregate. And why is it, ah why is it, 


of 


ina world so decked with beauty and loveliness, 


that has every thing adapted to the physical 
wants of man—a world that has its Arabia Fe- 
ix, its overflowing and fertilizing Nile, its salu- 


rious zones, and fruitful tropics—in such a 


World, why is it that man cannot be happy? | 


Che answer is plain: the spirit of man was fa- 
stoned for a wider sphere, a more exalted state 


; l existence; and it cannot be at home, while 


Pent an! pinioned by mortality. “ This is not 
our rest,” 1s written before us legibly, emphati- 
Cally, prophetically as Belshazzar’s ‘‘ mene,’ 
*herever we go. And still we grasp at the 
‘runbling, perishing atoms of earth, as though 
: Were but the echo of Baalam’s voice. And 
“US 18 why there is so much of wretchedness on 
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earth. It is a defect of the heart that we suffer, 
and not entirely the effect of circumstances. 
Certainly it was not in the case mentioned 
above. Yet sicknessand sorrow were her com- 
panions, playmates of herearly years. Life was 
to her a wearisome load. But here J am not 
permitted to venture into particulars. I pause. 
She is now with the multitude that le the 
vast city of the dead, where all is hushed in 
deep, unearthly, and unbroken silence. The 
ills of earth pressed all too heavily upon her spi- 
rit, and in the meridian of life, she passed away, 
in the language of our master poet, 

“ Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 

About him, and lies down to pleasant dreims.” 


But she has left a withering widowed heart be- 
hind, his ‘“‘ house unto him desolate, and blight- 
ing orphanage within.” Shall I leave her thus? 
I must—’tis painful—yet I cannot. She was the 
sister who sported with me in infancy, who fro- 
licked with me and sang me the infant hymn in 
childhood, and who cherished me with sisterly 
affection in riper years. But she has gone to 
that land “ where is hushed the sufferer’s sigh, 
and where the weary are at rest.” And the 
page engraven with her own hand, now “ stiffen- 
ed and nerveless in the grave,” is not only a 
touching and affecting memento of herself, but 
also of her character, her heart; and more than 
that, it is in language chilling as the gasp of 
death a memento mort to me. J turn to it with 
hushed and hallowed feelings, and pass it slowly 
and solemnly, as I would the “ city of silence.” 
I have again, on another leaf, the initials of a 
name dear to me, from.childhood dear; but oh, 
what vicissitude was hers, and how much she 
needed the encouragement of that holy promise. 
She copied them with the poet’s finishing. 
** Tt shall be well, when spring is bright, 
And well mid winter’s chilling night.” 


“ She never told her love,” might have been 
engraven on her tomb, and the world had read 
her history. She was lovely in her childhood, and 
at the age of sixteen, the world acknowledged 
her as a beauty, though she was not after its 
model. Instead of the languishing blue eye, 
hers was of deep piercing black, and the deli- 
cate and symmetrical proportion of features, the 
standard of beauty to the multitude, was lost in 
the ill adapted and ill comporting nose, mouth, 
and eyebrows; and instead of the rose tints com- 
bined with the lilly, there was upon her cheek 
and forehead the tinge of the brunette. Nor 
did she compare with Circassia’s lovely maids; 
her complexion was far too dark, and her fea- 
tures all too masculine. But in her eye was the 
expression of mind—of thought, deep, powerful 
thought—and her features spoke of nobleness of 
soul. And who does not know, that sucha face 
can strike with awe, and force a deeper and 
more lasting impression on the heart of the man 
of sense, than all the simpering languishing beau- 
ties of earth. These are like nursery toys, pleas- 
ing to the sight and amusing for an hour, “ but 
which no sooner become familiar to the eye than 
they are beheld with indifference.” And there- 
fore it is notso strange, that Mary Monkton was 
an acknowledged beauty.” Her fortune was 
small, yet she was much admired; and her ad- 
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mirers were such as any might be proud to 
gain: yet she was not charmed among them all, 
though destined to become the wife of the proud- 
est of their number. By his talents and educa- 
tion, his gentlemanly address, his family dignity, 
and his personal rank, and though | mention it 
last, it was not least with him, his powerful for- 
tune ; he had gained the heart of her father, and 
it availed nothing, now that her’s was in a distant 
country, and her hope given to the winds. Her 
negative was confounded and lost while her lover 
was urging his plea, and her father’s will, in 
common ane. was like the laws of the Medes 
and Persians. In common matters there was 
never a more tender or indulgent father; but, I 
know not why it is, some parents seem to think 
they have privilege with the power to bind their 
children to matrimonial alliances, and many a 
father has thus ruined his daughter and sacri- 
ficed her to the grave, with the golden locks of 
youth untressed upon her forehead,and the girl- 
ish lustre of her eye entirely dimmed. Better, 
like Jeptha, sacrifice her to his gods by eternal 
celibacy. And co I use too much solemnity 
with my speech? Iam always solemn, however 
trivial the subject, if it be associated with “ the 
shroud, the mattock, and the grave.” But our 
heroine had no plea to urge against her father’s 
will, but total, absolute indifference; for, foolish 
girl, she bad bestowed her affections on one who 
had given her nothing in return; he was now 
distant, and she could not reasonably hope he 
would ever return to claim her as his own, or, 
even less, to waste a thought upon her. It was 


therefore no excuse, she felt it none to her credit 
that she was completely and wholly another’s; 


and it was therefore buried in her bosom with 
the bitterness of grief her father’s decision had 
occasioned. I shall never forget her bridal,— 
its solemn and sepulchral rites; almost every 
eye was dimmed with tears, and her’s were fixed 
as in the ghastliness of death. She stood there in 
her robes, sparkling with jewels, like the angel 
of submission; and her husband, though she had 
frankly told him he was not the choice of her 
heart, bent his eye upon her, betraying a love 
as proud as his who in days of chivalry bore off 
the Trojan maid; and when they knelt before 
the altar, you would have thought her a victim 
for immolation, while he seemed all unconscious 
that there was a lover between them higher than 
fabled Atlas. Oh,I could have wept rivers of 
water for that doomed and destined one; and 
with less of bitterness I could have fashioned 
her grave clothes. The ceremony was scarcely 
finished, when a stranger, clad in travelling garb, 
suddenly entered the room. Mary raised her 
head—the vow had passed, though scarcely ar- 
ticulated, and was registered by the recording 
angel’s pen. It was the first time she had ap- 
peared to notice aught around her; but the 
mighty struggle of her feelings was over; she 
raised her head—her countenance in an instant 
became bewildered, her features changed as 
regen ip the spirits of despair had gathered round 
to tell their orgies; but no word passed her lips, 
as the only being on earth she adored took his 
position beside her. What will not native pride 
and dignity surmount? It inspirits and enables 
us to bear wo and want, bitterness and wreng, 
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that else were overwhelming to the heart. In 
a moment she collected her scattered, failine 
energies, and in her woman’s pride broke forth 
in language the most eloquent, tender and touch- 
ing, though freed from all effeminate weakness, 
guarded against any expression of undue fond- 
ness Or maidenly affection. It was the first time 
she had seen him for three years, and well might 
she express joy on his return, the fond associate 
of her early years, the disinterested—O, yes, 
disinterested—friend of her better days, whose 
was brotherly tenderness and fraternal love. 
She had no  Sis-—nag and therefore, whenever 
there was a party ride or walk, in the effeminate 
use of the expression, “ she was dependant for a 
beau,” and for some cause or other, perhaps the 
most indifferent, Henry Blair had madé it his 
business to attend her on all these occasions, 
until bis place seemed by her side; and it had 
indeed become proverbial, through the circle in 
which they moved, if he were seen on any other 
spot, that “‘ Henry Blair was not at home ;” and 
many a repeated pun and joke grew from it. 
Hence she had become intimate with him, and 
his virtues and his faults became alike familiar 
to her; and from such intimacy, that most subtle 
and insinuating of all woman’s adversaries, 
crept in upon her heart and took the sceptre. 
She was perhaps credulous to a fault, the com- 
mon place flatteries which even at this day, 
among gentlemen, are far too unrestrained and 
unguarded, and the observations of his attention 
current among their associates, imperceptibly 
strengthened her passion; and ere she was 
aware of it, it had reached its full maturity of 
— strength, and the proportions of him of 
xath. Henry was pleased with her, and might 
have chosen her for his wife, had the idea of a 
“better half” ever seriously entered his mind, 
for he knew she was wortlsy of the best; but he 
was in no circumstances to marry at present, 
and might not be for years; and therefore to 
think of it was as preposterous and peurile as 
his cradle dreams. But he did not know the 
true state of her feelings at the time, the smoth- 
ered sigh, the half articulated hope or wish 
his behalf, which had, to any other, as often as 
breathed, revealed the heart, to him was but the 
language of sisterly affection. Yet had he 
known it, she would have been saved this worse 
than Hindoo sacrifice, and the vision of her 
heart brought into full reality; for he would 
have given his life, (no matter what the motive, 
whether disinterested friendship, or a tenderer 
sentiment, more congenial to humanity,) to have 
made her happy. But just at this crisis, circum- 
stances called him to a distant part of the coun- 
C7 Jt was an hour to try a maiden heart. 
Mary had determined on bidding him a cold, 
formal adieu; for notwithstanding her hopes, 20 
word of love had yet escaped his lips : her spirit 
began to rise, and she felt she could not “ stoop 
to live on charity, for what but charity is love 
compelled.” The moments hastened on, the 
parting was done, if not with indifference on her 
part, certainly not with love, and Blair was 5002 
distinguished in a new and equally polite an 
respectable circle of companions ; and now, !0! 
the first time, they met since “ that all withering 
hour.” He had secretly felt, during bis 4% 
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sence, that he possessed much, too much, of her | truth, poverty and misfortune seemed entailed 
heart; and though he had never seriously in- | to him, decreed upon him; and though of sound 
tended to ask her hand, yet when he saw her | judgment and enlarged capacities, he could not 
now entirely removed from his most distant, se- | avert or escape it. e soon, however, changed 
cret hope, ra rites finished, and she the proper- | his place of residence and passed from my ac- 
ty of another, that could not be “sold, bargained | quaintance. About five years after, | was tra- 
or conveyed,” he seemed for a moment to lose | vellin pigs a flourishing village in the inte- 
his manly spirit, and bowing to the sensibility of | rior of New York, and was struck by tie ap- 
his nature, he felt what all have felt when the | pearance of a neat little rural dwelling, of Doric 
most infferent, familiar thing, is removed entirely | order, situated in a retired part of the hamlet; 
from us; and despite his manhood’s strength and | and though it appeared to be occupied, there 
pride, a tear stood trembling on the bearded | seemed a kind of melancholy stillness around it. 
cheek, though cast in an instant from him with | Its shutters were closed, and the woodbine and 
the thoughts he spurned. But this was not a | the honey suckle fell untrained across the thres- 
time for explanation, had words of such import | hold, or crept among the tall grass that stood in 
been at hand; and especially now that the whole | rank untrodden growth around. All about it 
affair had been transacted, only through the me-| had the appearance of ruin and desolation. I 
dium of thought and countenance; and the bride- | felt a curiosity to know who might be the occu- 
sroom bore away his “doomed bride,” while | pant, and on inquiry learned, to my surprise and 
some rejoiced and more bewailed her. 1 never | astonishment, that it was the very man who, ten 
saw her again, but after a few years 1 heard she | years before, had registered his name on this 
had escaped the ills of earth, and was laid where | leaf of my album. Subscribing to that beautiful 


all the weary rest. sentiment of Brainard, which he most fully ve- 
Let me turn another leaf, and here I have the | rified— 
name of one who needs no varnished tale to tell 


ag are “ Feeling dies not with the knife 
his history, for already it is familiar to the scho- 


, , , O UN That cuts at once and kills; its tortured strife 
lar; age can repeat it and childhood lisp it. He Is with distilled affliction, drop by drop 
| was indeed _—— whose rising :¥ —— — Oozing its bitterness. That heart is rife 
' by many with deep anxiety and glorious hopes, PT ERs 
| and cam sana will be seen, and felt, and Bho ie sa gh - igs would prop 
i hallowed, till every kindred constellation has ee ee ree rid. 
i gone out beside. He was cradled in Hope;} I was told that during his residence in that 
y Fame twined a garland for his youth, and ceases | Country, his former ill fortune in pecuniary mat- 
J not to wreath his manhood’s brow. It needsbut/ ters attended him. Yet still he was highly es- 
a to mention his gifted pen, and he is recognized— | teemed and respected by all who knew him. He 
of Columbia’s bard. is Thanatopsis and Death! had been there some time, when an intimacy, 
it of Flowers, convey a truer record, and tell the| despite his evil genius, commenced between 
“ towering of his gente and his depth of soul, far | him anda young lady there, of small fortune, but 
ry better than the historian’s pen, and where is the | of proud lineage, and more than royal dignity. 
“a man of mind and sentiment who has not drank} She was quite the belle, and known as such 
my its beauty ? throughout that part of the country. As soon as 
. And in turning a few leaves more, I meet a| it was known that she bestowed her preference 
as name that gives another occasion for sober | on him, there were others who felt her neglect, 
the comment. At the time it was registered, he | and came forward with false claims. That all 
th- who bore it was a well educated, talented law | events are at the direction of One whose plans 
as student, just about to stand up for himself and| we cannot control, is undeniable. But in the 
o~ act upon his own responsibility. But he was} numerous and complicated affairs of earth, there 
the soon attacked by dyspepsia, that Hydra that has | is no event that seems so directly ordered by an 
cn power to undermine the strongest constitution, | Omnipotent Being who does not account for his 
nse and unnerve the stoutest frame. There is no-| purposes, as that common, and in itself consid- 
her thing that so bows and humbles the heart of ered simple one, of matrimony. We are some- 
ould man, that destroys alike his ambition and his | times obliged to follow up a long train of cir- 
ies, ehergy as disease; and with him it had its full] cumstances, and trace out a most devious course 
erer etlect ; and indeed, for a time, there seemed to| of events, to get at it; and after, trample on 
nanG be an end to all his hopes on earth. At length} broken, bleeding hearts, and see honor and 
aa he was in a measure restored, but the star of this truth vended as toys for childhood’s sport. And 
oun prosperity had set for ever, and the deity of ill} there have been instances, we know, where we 
eart: presided over him. There seems a kind of fa- must wade through confusion as — as that 
cold, tality attending some men’s life, pursuing them| which followed up the efforts of the infidel Vol- 
28, NO at every turn, and chasing them up at every| taire and his coadjutors, to meet the event. At 
spirit corner; and so it seemed with him. Pris profes-| length, upon faded hopes and blasted expecta- 
sioop obi. did not afford him a support, and he was| tions, their temple of happiness was erected. It 
; love g 


ed to seek out some other occupation. He| was indeed a moment of joy to both, especially 
), the ad no capital of his own, and if he started any| tohim. Yet, alas! it was but a moment, for he 
on her machine through the agency or assistance of| had scarcely called her his own, ere the de- 
$000 some other person, that ether was sure to fail} stroyer came and forced her from his grasp! He 
fe and and leave him to his fate: or if he laid any plan| had now no hope left. He followed her to the 

for a better fortune, however fair the prospect,| grave, but returned and darkened his windows 
heripg a the scheme was half completed, it was un- | and closed his doors, and then | ye himself up to 
is abd- ermined by some unforeseen contingency. In| hermit seclusion. He seemed to forget that as 
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one of God’s creatures, it was his duty/still to be 
active, and that he had no right todespair. For 
three successive summers the grass had grown 
untrodden round his door, the flowers had stood 
in all their beauty blooming untouched, and 
shedding their petals unobserved. I called upon 
him—he was seated in an antique chair, with a 
huge volume in his hand, the portrait likeness of 
his wife hung directly before him, and her mi- 
niature was suspended from his neck by a cord 
made of her own hair. He instantly recognized 
me, but he appeared like one starting from a 
reverie that seemed his element, and as neces- 
sary to his being as the very atmosphere about 
him. In course of conversation I alluded to cir- 
cumstances of our former intercourse, and among 
other things to the page in my Album, and re- 
marked I had often ed upon it, and wonder- 
ed what had been his lot. With a heavy groan, 
he replied, “‘ Ah, I did not then know I was 
writing with a prophet’s pen, or had engraven 
my own destiny.” I found there was yet too 
much of the wildness of grief upon him to make 
any further allusion to former days, and after a 
few moments I roseto depart. He extended his 
hand, observing, “ well, it is to be hoped I shall 
shortly change my habitation, but you will only 
know it by the common record, that registers 
alike the wretched and the powerful as they pass 
along the silent halls of death.” I could make 
no reply, for my utterance was choked, and I 
felt relieved as I escaped his presence. Poor 
human nature! of what complicated materials is 
it composed, and by whata variety of sentiments 
is it moved! 

Were I thus to take every name, and com- 


ment upon the character that bore it, and tell 
their history, I should fill a volume, and weary 
the reader with my words: and I find, on looking 
them over, that almost all, amid the splendor of 
their noonday sun, and parched and fainting in 


its scorching rays, have rested them beneath the 
cooling shade of death, where sit alike the 
mighty and the mean. I would 1 could pursue 
the subject further; for the present, however, | 
must leave it, yet I leave many a tale untold, of 
hope and bliss,of wo and ill, and “want with 
wo,” and love, and scorn, and hatred—ah, many 
a tale of human nature’s:weary let. But my al- 
bum—lI take it as the record of my youth, the 
register of its visions and its realities, the genii 
that bring up substance from nothing and can 
people void. 
—< 

The following sketch of the celebrated battle 
of Otterburn—a name which, to this day, re- 
sounds along the “wild and willowed shores’”’ of 
the Scottish border streams—is full of spirit:— 

“This conflict deserves a moment’s notice, as 
illustrative of the manners of the times. It arose 
out of the circumstance of Douglas having seiz- 
ed the pennon of Percy before the walls of Ber- 
wick; adding a defiance to its master which he 
imagimed himself bound in honor to accept. 
Hotspur hastily collected a body of men; over- 
took his enemy by a forced march; and arriving 
at their encampment late in a serene evening in 
August, instantly attacked him. As the battle 
continued the moon rose; and Percy, and Doug- 
las, who enjoyed the reputation of being the best 





BATTLE OF OTTERBURN-——LACONICS. 


soldiers in their respective nations, obstinately 
refused to be separated. Douglas, a man of 
great rrr my om and stature,fought with a battle- 
axe, which he wielded with both hands, cutting 
a lane into the press of English knighis, and, in 
the excitation and madness of romantic valour. 
recklessly despising both numbers and danger. 
Followed only by a few of his men, among whom 
was Lundie, his chaplain, a gigantic priest, 
clothed in full armour, he was at last borne to 
the ground by the irresistible strength of the En- 
glish spears, and mortally wounded in the head 
and neck; Liundie, however, who fought by his 
side, bestrode his dying master, and cleared a 
small space where he lay. At this moment he 
was discovered by his kinsman, Sir J. Lindsay, 
who rar eagerly forward, and embracing him, 
asked how it fared with him. ‘Poorly enough, 
sakl Douglas; ‘I am dying, but I thank God it is 
in my armour, as my fathers have done, and not 
in by bed; but dear kinsman, if you love me 
raise my banner; for he who should bear it lies 
slain behind me; and, I beseech you conceal my 
death. There ina prophecy in our house that a 
dead Douglas shall gain a field, and would you 
but fight a little longer, it might happen that I 
should be the man.’ As he said this Douglas ex- 
pired; and his heroic injunctions were obeyed. 
A mantle was thrown over the body; his banner 
was again raised; and with renewed shouts of 
‘Douglas! Douglas!’ the English were attacked 
with an overwhelming enthusiasm, that compell- 
ed them to break into disorder, and at last con- 
cluded in a total route. Hotspur was made pris- 
oner, and nearly the whole chivalry of Northum- 
berland either slain or taken captive.” 
——— 

Laconics.—Of all the actions of a man’s life 
his marriage does least concern other reso 
yet of all actions of our life, it is most meddled 
with by other people. 

To endeavour to forget one is the certain 
course to think of nothing else. Love has this 
in common with scruples, that it is exasperated 
by the reflections used to free us from it. Ifit 
were practicable, there’s nothing necessary to 
weaken our passion, but never to mind it. 

You may depend on it, he is a good man, 
whose friends are all good, and whose enemies 
have characters decidedly bad.—Lavater. 

When I see leaves drop from the trees in the 
beginning of autumn, just such think I, is the 
friendship of the world. While the sap of main- 
tenance fasts: my friends swarm in abundance, 
but, in the winter of my need, they leave me na- 
ked. He is a happy man that hath a true friend 
at his need; but he is more truly happy that hath 
no need of his friends. as ae 

It is customary in the canton of Wallis, Swit: 
zerland, for those who have found any thing lost 
even money, to affix it to a large crucifix in th 
ehurch yard; and there is not an example on re 
cord of an object being taken away except by 
the rightful owner. : 

We ought, in humanity, no more to despise 4 
man for the misfortune of the mind, than for 
those of the body, when they are such as he calr 
not help. Were this thoroughl considered, We 
should no more laugh at one for having his bra! 
cracked, than for having his head broke. 








DEATH OF CARROLL=—“GENERAL MACOMB. 


Written for the Casket. 
On the Death of CHARLES CARROLL of 
Carroliton. 


Weep not for him' affliction’s tear drops shed, 
When men untimely, end their Pilgrimage; 
Not when the soul, hath from its prison fled 
Like a freed warbler, from some time-worn cage. 
Slowly he waned, he—scarcely felt decay, 
And with the leaves of Autumn, pass’d away. 
Weep not for him! 


Weep not for him ! it was his lot to die, 
When nature like himself, was fading fast, 
When storms were Zathering in the gloomy sky, 
When flowers were dying in the chilling blast. 
A fitting time, for one mature in years, 
To quit forever this sad vale of tears. 
Weep not for him! 


Weep not for him ! the strong, the great in soul! 
Can it be thought, oblivion’s stream will hide 
One name affixed, to that immortal scroll 
Which the stern power, of Tyranny defied ? 
No! it will live whilenar shall worship God; 
While freedom’s vales, by unchained feet are trod. 
Weep not for him! 


Weep not for him! he died by crime unstain’d, 

He lived till life had lost its wonted charms, 
He saw the object of his toils obtained, 

His country mighty both in arts and arms, 
And then of earth, and all its joys took leave, 
Like the sun dying on a breezeless eve. 

Weep not for him! 


Weep not for him! he quailed not, when the frown 
Of dark oppression tried the human heart, 
He went to join his comrades in renown, 
Like the lone bird, who see his mates depart 
When winter threatens, to a clime more bland, 
And flies to meet them in that better land. 
Weep not for him! 


Weep not for hinfiiyour pearly tributes pay 
To those who early, find a dreamless sleep ; 
His spotless spirit, from its dome of clay 
Hath fled exulting, its reward to reap 
Where kindred spirits live ’mid joys untold, 
Where saints bring music, from rich harps of gold. 
Weep not for him! 


Weep not for him! he left a deathless name, 

Which with a nation’s history is allied, 

The lamp of life cast forth a feeble flame, 

Long, long! before the dauntless patriot died. 
He, with co-peers in fame, from earth have pass’d 
Of which immortal band he was the last. 

Weep not for him! 


AVON BARD. 
annseeteteeaneeesins 


mene following incident, narrated in the Life of General 


acomb, recently published, is an instance of the manner 


in which the most skilfully laid plans may sometimes work 
eir Own defeat. 


- Towards the close of the winter of 1812-13, he (Ma- 
= ) ie ived the design of attacking Kingston, principally 
— n @ view of era tahay | the enemy’s vessels of war. 
bad taken plane shots, ee hae de ees 
oad ta e g the frontier, disturbin peacetu 
inhabitants of either border, he availed himself of that cir- 

tance by 4 pretext for sending a flag of truce across 
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the lake, ostensibly to bear a complaint against these ma- 
rauding parties, and the proposal of an arragement for put- 
ting a step to such grievances in future; but wy to ascer- 
taining whether the ice was sufficiently sound, and free 
from crevices, in the whole. direction to Kingston. This 
mission was entrusted to Captain (now Col.) Crane of the 
artillery. The flag was borne on a cariole, whick entered 
the town unobserved; proceeded to the quarters of the 


British General, and returned without interrgption, bring- 
ing the desired intelligence. The troops, meanwhile, were 
y prepared; and the sailors, under Captain Leonard of 


du 
the navy were furnished with ladders for scaling the sides 
of the British ships. ‘ : 
“ To cover the design, an alarm was circulated that Sir 
George Provost was about to attack Sackett’s Harbor, and 
that he was collecting troops at Kingston for that purpose. 
The rumor, spreading on the wings of the wind, reached 
the ears of General Dearborn, at Albany, who taking it 
for a real alarm, set out forthwith in a sleigh with four 
horses, and reached Sackett’s Harbor in 48 hours. To 
convince the General that the whole was a mere device to 
deceive the enemy was impossible. No—he had received 
credible reports, from various quarters, of the meditated 
attack. Under this conviction, he ordered all our troops 
at Plattsburg to hasten to the succour of the threatened 
post. e deep snow prevented their march on foot, and 
consequently sleighs were hired or pressed to bring on 
Chandler’s and Pike’s brigades, by the St. Lawrence route. 
Instead of an attack the troops were put on the defensive. 
Thus the incipient project was nipped in the bud; a sore 
disappointment, not only to Macomb, but the officers of his 
command, who were ting for victory, aad, in imagina- 


tion, had already reached promotion.” 
a: ee 


Most navigators have made mention of the extraordi- 
nary size of the women in the Sandwich Islands; but the 
remark is by no means of universal application, and it 
should be limited to the family of the Evis, including 
males and females. As it respects the latter, their volume 
of body, does not arise, as may be generally conceived 
from mere fat, as it isthe case in Peru, and snares 
in the province of Arequipa, or amongst us Europeans, 
but from the enormous size of their bones. With a port- 
ly stature, varying from six feet two to six feet five inches, 
they are gifted-with rotundity of flesh of corresponding 
proportions. In spite’of their copper-colored complexions 
and super-masculine make, they possess, in many instan- 
ces, very considerable personal charms; alas! that their 
hands and feet should be as large again as the largest I 
ever met with in Europe. It is not a little amusing to see 
themon_ horseback cantering over the ground; they sit 
astride like men, and wear neither stockings or other 
coverings, but scanty trowsers made of mulberry stripes 
interwoven. When afflicted with corpuleney, they grow 
to such a stupendous size, as to sink under the load, and 
in this state have no alternative but to: drag out existence 
at “full length.” This was particularly observable in the 
case of the governor’s lady, who was, in this respeet a 
perfect monster.—A . 


Ce aoe 


Tue Mecnanic.—Is there any situation truly enviable, it 
is that of an industrious mechanic, who by his own unaid- 
ed exertions, bas established for himself a respectable 

place in society, who commencing in poverty has been 

able by his skill and petséverance to overcome every Ob- 
stacle, vanquish every prejudice, and build up for himselt 
a reputation whose value 1s enhanced for others. And let 

it be remembered that this situation is attainable by all, 

who have health, and practieal knowledge of their basi 

ness. It is a mistaken idea that fortune deals about her 

favours blindly, and with a reckless hand. Iscdustry and 

virtuous ambition are seldom exerted in vain. 


a * es 


Curtpren.—In our early youth, while yet we live only 
among those we love; we love without restraint, and our 
hearts overflow inevery look, word, and action. 

we enter the world, and-are repulsed by ray gry forgot- 
ten by friends, we gtow more and more timid in our ap- 
proaches even tothose we love best. How delightful to 
us then are the little caresses of children! All sincerity, 
all affection, they fly into our arms; and then, and then 





only, we feel our first confidence, our first pleasure. 
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THE FIRST BLISS OF MATRIMONY. 

The charming society, the tender friendship it 
affords. Without a friend, it is not for man to 
be happy. Let the old Maria sparkle in his 
goblets, and princely dainties smoke upon his 
table, yet if he have to sit down with him no 
friend of the love-beaming eye, alas! the ban- 
quet is insipid, and the cottager’s dinner of herbs 
where love is, is to be envied. 

Let age reagan bachelor drive on alone 
towards Heaven in his solitary sulky; Lord help 
the poor man, and send him good speed! But 
that’s not my way of traveling. No! give me a 
sociable, witha dear good angel by my side, the 
thrilling touch of whose sweetly folding arm 
may flush my spirits into rapture, and inspire a 
devotion suited to the place; that best devotion, 
gratitude and love! 

Yes, the sweetest drop in the cup of life is a 
friend; but where on earth is the friend that de- 
seryes to be compared with an affectionate wife! 
that generous creature, who, for your sake, has 
left father and mother—looks to you alone for 
happiness—wishes in your society to spend her 
cheerful days—in your beloved arms to draw her 
latest breath—and fondly thinks the slumber of 
the grave will be sweeter when lying by your 
side! The marriage of two such fond hearts, in 
one united, forms a state of friendship of all 
others the most perfect and delightful. ‘Tis mar- 
riage of souls, of persons, of wishes, and of in- 
terests. 

Are am poor? like another self she toils and 

saves the better of your fortune. Are you sick? 
she is the tenderest of all nurses; she never 
leaves your bed-side; she sustains your fainting 
head, and strains your feverish cheeks to ber 
dear and anxious bosom. How luxurious is 
sickness with such a companion! 
_ Are you prosperous? It multiplies your bless- 
ings ten thousand fold,to share them with one so 
beloved. Are you in her company?—Her very 
presence has the effect of the sweetest conver- 
sation, and her looks, though, silent, convey a 
something to the heart, of which none but hap- 
py husbands have any idea. Are you going 
abroad? She accompanies you to the deor—the 
tender embrace—the fond, lengthened kiss—the 
last soul melting look—precious evidences of 
love!—these £ along with you—they steal 
across your elighted memory, soothing your 
journey—-while dear, conjugal love, gives a tran- 
sport to every glance at home, and sweetens 
every nimble step of your glad return. There, 
soon as your beloved form is seen, she flies to 
meet you. Her voice is music—the pressure of 
her arms is rapture, while her eyes, Heaven’s 
sweetest messengers of love! declare the tumul- 
tuous joy that heaves her generous bosom. Arm 
in arm she hurries you into the smiling habita- 
tion where the fire blazing, and the vestment 
warm, the neat apartment and delicious repast, 
prepared by her eager love, fill your boscm 
with a joy too big for utterance, 

Compared with a life like this, merciful God? 
how disconsolate is the condition of the old 
Bachelor! How barren of all joy! Solitary and 
comfortless at home, he strolls abroad into com- 
pany. Meeting with mo tenderness nor affec- 
tion to sweeten company, he soontires,and with 





FIRST BLISS OF MATRIMONY-——-INTEMPERANCE. 





a sigh gets up to go home again. Poor man! 
his eyes are upon the ground, and his steps are 
slow; for, alas! home has noattractions. He 
sees nothing there but gloomy walls and lone- 
some chambers. Alone 1 swallows his silent 
supper—he crawls to his bed, and trembling, 
coils himself up in cold sheets, sadly remember- 
ing, with tomorrow’s joyless sun the same dull 
round begins again. 


—_—j—__—_—. 
Translated from an India manuscript. 
ON INTEMPERANCE, 

The nearest approach thou canst make to 
happiness on this side of the grave, is to enjo 
from Heaven understanding, and health: these 
blessings if thou possessest and wouldst preserve 
to old age, avoid the allurements of voluptuous- 
ness, and fly from ber temptations. 

When she spreadeth her delicacies on the 
board, when her wine sparkleth in the cup, when 
she smieth upon thee, and persuadeth thee to be 
joyful and happy; then is the hour of danger. 
and let reason stand firm on her guard: For if 
thou hearkenest unto the words of her adversary 
thou art deceived and betrayed. The joy which 
she promiseth changeth to madness, and her en- 
ticements lead on to disease and death. Look 
round her board, cast thine eyes upon her guests; 
and observe those who have been allured by her 
smiles, who have listened to her temptations. 
Are they not meagre’? are they notjspiritless and 
sickly? their short hours of jollity and riot are 
followed by tedious days of my and dejection; 
she hath debauched and pa their appetites, 
that they have none no relish for ber nicest dain- 
ties: er votaries are became her victims; the 
just and natural consequence which God hath 
ordained in the constitution of things, for the 
punishment of these who abuse his gifts. 

But who is she that with graceful steps, and 
with a lively air trippeth over yonder plain?’ 
The rose blusheth on her cheeks, the sweetness 
of the morning breatheth from heggips; joy, tem- 
pered with inocence and modest¥, sparkJeth, in 
her eyes; and from the cheerfulness. of her heart 
she singeth as she walketh. Her name is health; 
she is the daughter of exercise, who begot her 
on temperance; their sons inhabit the mountains 
that stretch over the northern regions of San 
Ton Hoe. 

They are brave, active, and lively, and par- 
take of all the beauties, and virtues of their sis- 
ter. Vigour stringeth their nerves, gong 
dwelleth in their bones, and labour is their de- 
light all the daylong, their employments ex- 
cite their appetites, and the repast of their 
mother refresheth them. 

To calm but the passions is their delight, to 
conquer evil habits their glory. Their pleas- 
ures are moderate, and therefore they endure: 
Their repose is short, but sound and undisturb- 
ed. Their blood is pure, their minds are serene, 
and the physican findeth not the way to their 
habitations. 

But safety dwelleth not with the sons of med; 
neither is security found within their gates- 
Beheld them exposed to new dangers from with- 
out, while a traitor within lurketh to betray 
them. Their health, their strength, their beauty 
and activity have raised desire in- the bosom of 
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THE BIBLE—SPANISH WOMEN. 


Lascivious Love. She standeth in her bower; 
she courteth their regard; she spreadeth her 
temptations. Her limbs are soft and delicate; 
her attire is loose and inviting; wantonness 
speaketh in her eyes, and on her bosom sitteth 
temptation: She beckoneth with her finger, she 
wooeth them with her looks, and by the smooth- 
ness of her tongue she endeavoureth to deceive. 
Ah! fly from her allurements; stop thy ears to 
her enchanting words: If thou meetest the 
languishing of her eyes, If thou hearest the soft- 
ness of her voice, if she casteth her arms about 
thee, she bindeth thee in chains forever. Shame 
followeth, and disease, want and care and re- 
pentance. Enfeebled by dalliance, with luxury 
pampered, and softened by sloth, strength shall 
forsake thy limbs, and health thy constitution: 
Thy day shall be few, and those inglorious; thy 
griefs shall be many, yet meet with no compas- 
sion. 
—_<>———_— 
From the Saturday Evening Post. 
THE BIBLE. 

The idea of the existence of God, and of a 

future state, cannot owe its origin to any reason- 
ing on the outward appearance of the works of 
nature. Some notion of an undefined power 
might arise from this source, but no notion of a 
Supreme Intelligence and its consequent hand- 
maid, immortality, can arise from simple rea- 
sonings. In fact, the external results of every 
thing around us, and with which the senses come 
more immediately in contact, exhibit decay and 
destruction. The bodies of all living creatures, 
in time, become so entirely changed as to have 
no resemblance of what they once were; and the 
same reasoning which indicates the absence of 
the soul at the death of the body, will apply to 
all other animated nature as well as man. From 
whence then would the thought of immortality 
arise? If the position be true that reason fails to 
produce it, tagre must be an innate revelation 
possessed by #1; an “elder Scripture, writ by 
God’s own hand” upon the soul. roa no other 
source could the heathen nations have derived 
this light, since they were utterly destitute of 
Scriptural Revelation. This idea is not new— 
the poet speaks of the “ Divinity that stirs with- 
in us,” and the Apostle of the approving and 
disapproving monitor. 
_ But without the prime articles of a soul-cheer- 
ing faith established by innate or internal revela- 
tion, there still remains a void. A God without a 
moral government throws us into the gloom of 
Atheism, where the celestial spark is smothered 
if not_extinguished. We take shelter among 
the wild vagaries of a vain philosophy, which, 
insisting on a natural cause for all things, con- 
cludes by declaring that every thing is uncaus- 
ed—which leaves us in doubt and uncertainty, 
and shuts from the soul’s vision the last ray of 
that light beyond the grave, which the Psalmist 
so beautifully describes. 

At this point the Bible presents us with the 
moral precepts of the Supreme Governor of the 
Universe—with the assurance of the immortality 
of the soul, and of the resurrection of the body— 
and although these truths are they which the 
mind panted after, as the “hart panteth for the 


‘mortality, to all who will see 
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water brook” — yet strange to tell, they are 
the very truths which the mind is a to re- 
ject, in this embodied form. And why? Are not 
all the moral rules of the Bible calculated for 
the happiness of man in this life—-no one can 
deny it. Are not the ten commandments such 
as every man would wish his neighbour to obey? 
Most certainly they are—there is not an intelli- 
gent being on earth that would not deprecate 
the breach of the least of them toward himself. 
The idea of Supreme Governor, becomes now 
perfectly intelligible, when we see a moral gov- 
ernment producing the happiness of man and 
worthy of the goodness and glory of its authors. 
We see further, the prospect opened of an im- 
it, of greater 
blessedness than the soul, in its most sanguine 
anticipations of joy, could have hoped for. Why 
then should I reject a book that removes every 
obstruction in the way of an instructive contem- 
plation of the character of the Deity, and the 
wonders of the universe ? ; 

But the Bible, though abounding in historical, 
religious, and moral earning, presents senten- 
ces, which appear to some unintelligible and ab- 
surd.—And shall we reject a book which is 
unrivalled in historical simplicity, poetic beauty 
and persuasive eloquence, because a few scat- 
tered sentences appear obscure or unmean- 
ing? Do we reason thus concerning Shaks- 
peare, Milton, Byron, or any of our favourite 
authors? No! hen how can we reject this 
which contains matter of more importance than 
language can express, and fail to discard those, 
which in comparison, are lighter than vanity? 

Let us cling, then, to this pilot of our hopes 
and safeguard of our destiny. Let us endeavor 
to learn more of Him, who “sitteth upon the 
circle of the earth, and the inhabitants thereof 
are as grasshoppers’’—who “ bnages princes to 
nothing and maketh the judges of the earth as 
vanity’’—nor reject, on slight and trivial grounds, 
that sacred Revelation on which all our hopes 
of happiness depends. 


—_— 


Spanish Women.—They are remarkable for 
the beauty of their hair. Of this they are very 

roud, and indeed its luxuriance is ail equalled 

y the attention which they lavish on its cul- 
ture. I have seen a young girl of fourteen, 
whose hair reached her feet, and was as glossy 
as the hair of a contessa. All] day long, even 
the lowest order, are brushing, curling, and ar- 
ranging it. A fruit woman has her hair dres- 
sed with as much care as the Duchess of Ossu- 
na. In the summer, they do not wear _ their 
mantilla (black silk shawl) over their heads, but 
show their combs, which are of very great size, 
and are worn on the back of the head. The 
fashion of these combs varies constantly. Every 
two or three months you may observe a new 
form. It is the part ofthe costume of which a 
Spanish women is most proud. The moment 
that a new comb appears, even a servant wench 
will run to the melter’s with her old one, and 
thus, with the cost of a dollar or two, appear the 
next holiday in the newest style. hey are of 
tortoise shell, and with the very fashionable they 





are white.—Contarint Fleming. 
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The Coal Landing and town of Mauch Chunk, 
of which the above is a correct view, is situated 
on the right bank of the River Lehigh, in 
Northampton county, twelve miles above the 
Water Gap, the point where the Lehigh breaks 
through the Kittatinny or Blue Mountain, and 
enters the Lehigh Valley. It is 80 miles by land 
and 127 by canal from Philadelphia, and 96 by 
Jand, and 152 by canal from New York. It is36 
miles from Easton, the seat of justice of North- 
ampton county, and 32 by turnpike from the Sus- 
quehanna and Pennsylvania canal at Berwick. 
The town occupies a small area at the conflu- 
ence of the Mauch Chunk creek and the Lehigh, 
and is nearly encircled by a chain of mountains 
some of which obtain an elevation of a thousand 
feet. The face of these mountains, although co- 
vered with fragments of rocks, and displaying in 
many places huge pepersoee of great extent, is 
scattered over with trees and shrubs, which in 
the summer season spread their green ney 
before the eye obscuring the rough surface of the 
mountain, and forming a pleasing contrast with 
the white cluster of buildings which lie buried 
beneath its shade. Previous to 1818, the spot 
where the town now stands, was a perfect wil- 
derness, covered with forest trees and under 
brush, affording a secure retreat and covert for 
the wild animals common to this mountainous re- 
gion. It had been known many years previous 
to this date, that the Mauch Chunk Mountain 
contained anthracite coal,* but up to this time 
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* For an interesting narrative of the discovery of the an- 
thracite of this region, see a paper by Dr. James, of Phila- 
poe in the Memours of the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania. 
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every attempt which had been made to work the 
mines and convey coal to market, had proved 
abortive. 

In the spring of 1818, JostAn Waite and Er- 
SKINE Hazarp, having satisfied themselves of 
the advantages of anthracite coal asa fuel, by a 
series of experiments which they had made with 
it in the manufacture of iron wire at the falls of 
the Schuylkill, determined on visiting this region, 
with a view to ascertain the exte@™it of the coal 
beds, and the facilities which the River Lehigh 
presented for a slack water navigation. Their 
exploration was completed in the course of a few 
weeks, and notwithstanding numerous obstacles 
presented themselves to the accomplishment of 
the enterprise which they had in view, such as 
the elevation of the coal beds, their distance 
from the Lehigh—the rapidity and turbulence of 
that stream, foaming and dashing over a confined 
and rocky bed for many miles, and varying its 
course to nearly every point of the compass— 
the general sterility of the country, and the want 
of a convenient market, they determined on 
making a trial; and accordingly in the summer 
of 1818, commenced operations in the immediate 
vicinity of Mauch Chunk. 

From that time to the present, the town, under 
the auspices of these gentlemen and their asso- 
ciates, protected by an act of incorporation, has 
continued to increase until it has justly acquired 
the celebrity of an active business place, as well 
as become the favorite resort of the wealth and 
fashion of our populous towns and cities. But 
the improvements of the town have thus far been 
marked by the progress and limited by the extent 
of the trade which first brought it into existence ; 
and few investments have been made in the 
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THE MARINER’S COMPASS—-THE BENEVOLENT QUAKER. 


erection of houses and business establishments, 
in the anticipation of the future. The houses 
and shops have all been constructed to accom- 
modate the circumstances of a laboring commu- 
nity, and with less regard to taste and elegance 
than convenience and economy. With the ex- 
ception of the Company’s offices and store, and 
the hotel, which are plain but spacious stone 
buildings, they are t grmcageres small, having two 
rooms on a floor, and two stories high. Some of 
them are plaistered or stuccoed on the outside, 
which gives them a very uniform and neat ap- 
pearance. : 

The town now contains about one hundred and 
fifty dwellings and shops of every description, 
and supports a resident population of one thou- 
sand inhabitants. It has a place of public wor- 
ship, four elementary schools, two of which are 
taught by males and two by females; a resident 
physician, a post office, a printing office, two 
stores and one tavern. There are four daily ar- 
rivals and departures of the mail by stages—one 
from the city of Philadelphia, and three from dif- 
ferent parts of the country. In addition to the 
usual trades prosecuted in country towns and 
villages, this place supports an iron foundry, a 
manufactory of rail way cars and other cast and 
wrought iron machinery, and a cast steel axe 
manufactory ; and affords employment to about 
one hundred and fifty boat builders, sawyers and 
carpenters. ‘The whole number of men employ- 
ed in the various branches of the coal trade of 
Mauch Chunk at the present time, is from six to 
seven hundred. 

The dependencies of the Company’s establish- 
ment include the village at the great coal quar- 
ry or Summit Hill, oan the village of Nesquiho- 
ning, in the valley of the same name, near the 
coal mines recently opened at Room Run, and 
from which a rail-road four miles in length, ter- 
minating on the Lehigh at Mauch Chunk, has 
been completed. These dependencies give em- 
ployment to about three hundred men, princi- 
pally miners, which together with their families, 
will constitute an aggregate population of 
two thousand souls for Mauch Chunk and its 
branches. ‘ : 

The Lehigh Coal & Navigation Company have 
at length, by a steady perseverance in their ha- 
zardous enterprise for more than fourteen years, 
and at an expenditure of two millions and a half 
of dollars, brought to a conclusion their magnifi- 
cent scheme of improvement, and are now pre- 
pared to meet with a supply of coal the increas- 
ing demands of the market. With their accus- 
tomed liberality, they have thrown open to 
public enterprise so much of their property as 
the public are likely to be interested in, and have 
recently effected sales to individuals, of several 
water powers along the line of canal, and of a 
arge proportion of the town plot of Mauch 

wok, improvements upon which, at private 
cost, and for private purposes, have been com- 
menced and are being prosecuted with great 
Spirit and activity. 

lewing the various advantages which this 

piace presents for individual enterprise as well 

a8 Combined capital, and looking to the rapid 

crease of the coal trade, litthe doubt can be 

entertained that it will shortly exhibit a scene of 
24* 
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extensive improvement, and ere long become a 
flourishing and populous business town. 
a 


THE MARINER’S COMPASS. 

It is somewhat uncertain at what precise 
period this noble discovery was made; but it ap- 
pears pretty evident, that the Mariner’s compass 
was not commonly used in navigation before the 
year 1420, or only a few years before the inven- 
tion of Printing. The lozdstone, inall ages, was 
known to have the property of attracting iron ; 
but its tendency to point towards the north and 
south seem to have been unnoticed till the be- 
ginning of the twelfth century. About that time 
some curious persons seems to have amused 
themselves by making to swim, in a basin of 
water, a loadstone suspended to a piece of cork ; 
and to have remarked, that, when left at liberty, 
one of its extremities pointed to the north. They 
had also remarked, that, when a piece of iron is 
rubbed against the loadstone, it acquires also the 
property of turning towards the north, and of 
attracting needles and filings of iron. From one 
experiment to another, they proceeded to lay a 
needle, touched with the magnet, on two small 
bits of straw floating on the water, and toobserve 
that the needle invariably turned its point 
towards the north. The first use they seem to 
have made of these experiments, was, to impose 
upon simple people by the appearance of magic. 
For example, a hollow swan, or the figure of a 
mermaid, was made to swim ina basin of water, 
and to follow a knife with a bit of bread upon its 
point which had been previously rubbed upon 
the loadstone. The experimentor convineed 
them of his power, by commanding, in this way, 
a needle fayed on the surface of the water, to 
turn its point from the north to the east, or in any 
other direction. But some geniuses, of more 
sublime or reflective powers of mind, seizing 
upon these hints, at last applied these experi- 
ments to the wants of navigation, and constructed 
an instrument by the help of which the mariner 
can now direct his course to distant lands through 
the pathless ocean. 

ee 

Tue BenevoLeEnT QuAkER.—Doctor P. a 
Quaker of Philadelphia, is very kind to the poor. 
In times of sickness, produced by whatever 
cause, he is always ready and willing to assist 
them. His benevolence, in such cases, extends 
farther than his gratuitous services as a Physi- 
cian. Of course he is beloved. 

Our streets are frequently somewhat crowded 
with building materials—so much so as often, at 
particular places, to prevent two vehicles from 
passing each other, if the driver of eitheris dis- 
posed to be obstinate. 

As the Doctor was one day proceeding to visit 
a patient, his progress was impeded by a dray— 
the driver of which had stopped his horse in one 
of those narrow passages. After waiting several 
minutes, the Doctor requested the drayman to 
allow him to pass)” The latter, who had heard 
of, but did not know the former, poured forth a 
volley of the vilest abuse upon the “straight 
coat,” and swore he would not move till he thought 
proper. 

‘© Well, friend,” said the Doctor, “all 1 have 
to observe is this: If thee should get sick, or if 
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thy family should ever be in distress, send for 
Dr. P. and he will do all he can to assist thee.” 

I need scarcely say that the heart of the dray- 
man was subdued by the kindness of the man he 
had abused. He was ashamed of his conduct— 
stammered an apology, and removed the obstruc- 
tion as speedily as possible. 

How true it 1s, that “a soft tongue breaketh 
the bone.” If the Doctor had cursed the dray- 
man till midnight, he would have received nought 
but cursing and blows in return. This way Be 
thought a small matter, but it furnishes a useful 
lesson.— Christian Messenger. 

—$< ——_—— 
Written for the Casket. 
MY OWN OPINION. 
There are, who say she is not beautiful. 
** Her forehead’s not well turned,” cries one. ‘“* The nose 
Too large.” “ Her mouth ill chiselied,” says a third. 
With these, I claim no fellowship—For me,— 
Tis an odd taste, I know; and, now-a-days, 
When people feel by ride, such taste is thought 
Exceedingly romantic—yet, tis true! 
I look not with this mathematic eye, 
On woman’s face—I carry not about 
‘The compass, and the square; and, when I’m asked, 
“Is that face fine ?”’—draw forth my instruments, 
And coolly calculate the length of chin, 
Th’ expanse of forehead, and the distance take 
Twixt eye, and nose, and then twixt nose, and mouth, 
And, if, exactly correspondent, it 
Should not prove just so much, two and three-eighths, 
Or one four-fifths, disgusted turn away, 
And vow, “ Tis vile! There is no beauty in’t !” 
Out, on this mechanic disposition ! 
Look you! That man was born a carpenter, 
He hath no heart, he hath no soul in him, 
Who thus insults the “ Human Face Divine,” 
And tests its beauty with a vile inch-rule ; 
As he would test the beauty of a box, 
Or chess-board, or a writing desk! Oh, no! 
It is not in the Feature’s symmetry, 
(For choose of Earth the most symmetric face, 
Phidias shall carve as perfect out of stone) 
That the deep beauty lies! Give me the face 
That’s warm—that lives—that breathes '!—made radiant, 
By an Informing Spirit from within! 
Give me the Face that varies with the Thought ! 
‘That answers to the Heart ! and seems, the while, 
With such a separate consciousness endued, 
That, as we gaze, we can almost believe 
It is itself a Heart, and, of itself, 
Doth heave, and palpitate! And such ts hers. 
One need but look on, to converse with her! 
Why I, without one thought of weariness, 
Have sat and gazed on her for hours !—And oft, 
As I have listen’d to her voice, and marked 
‘The beautiful flash of her fine dark eye, 
And the eloquent beaming of her face, 
And the tremulous glow, that, when she spake, 
Pervaded her whole being. —I reamed 
A Spirit held communion with me there, 
And could have knelt to worship! 
<< 
It is difficult to live long and remain in good humor 


with your species. Hence, benevolence in old age is 
most to be esteemed. 


P. H. 








MY OWN OPINION—cOL. CROCKETT. 


Lire anp Apventures of Cot. Davin Crockert or Wesr 
Ternnessee.— This is a rigmarole of more than 200 pages, 
duodecimo, made up principally of the anecdotes and tales 
of the redoubtable Col. Crockeit, that have been going the 
rounds of the newspapers for several years past. 

_ The annexed is illustrative of the Colonel's electioneer- 
ing tact: 

“In the canvass of the congressional election of 18~, 
Mr. ****** was the Colonel’s opponent-—a gentleman of 
the most pleasing and conciliating manners—who seldom 
addressed a person or a company without wearing upon 
his countenance a peculiar good humored smile. ‘lhe 
Colonel, to counteract the influence of this winning attri- 
bute, thus alluded to it, in a stump speech: 

“ Yes, gentlemen, he may get some votes by grinning, 
for he can out-grin me, and _ you know [ an’t slow—and to 
prove to you that | am not, I will tell you an anecdote. | 
was concerned myself, and I was fooled a little of the 
d——dest. You a!! know l love hunting. Well, I disco- 
vered a tong timé ago that a ’coon could’nt stand my grin. 
I could bring one tumbling down from the highest tree. — 
[ never wasted powd»r and lead when I wanted one of 
the creatures. Yell, as | was walking out one night, a 
few hundred yards from my house, ye ces carelessly 
about me, I saw a ’coon planted upon one of the highest 
limbs of an old tree. The night was very moony and clear, 
and old Ratler was with me; but Ratler won’t bark ata 
*coon--he’s a queer dog in that way. So I thought I'd 
bring the lark down, in the usual way, by a grin. I set 
myself, and after grinning at the coon a reasonable time, 
found that he didn’t come down. I wondered what was 
the reason. I took another steady grin at him. Still he 
was there. It made mea little mad; so l felt round, and 
got an old limb, about five feet long—and, planting one 
end upon the ground, I placed my chin upon the other, 
and took a rest. I then grinned my best for about five 
minutes, but the d-——d ’coon hung on. So, finding | could 
not bring him down by grinning, 1 determined to have 
him, for I tho’t he must be a droll] chap. I went over to 
the house, got my axe, returned to the tree, saw the ’coon 
still there, and began to cut away. Down it come, and I 
run forward; but d——d the ’coon was there to be seen. 
| found that what I had taken for one, was a large knot 
upon a branch of the tree--and upon looking at it closely, 
Lsaw that J had grinned all the bark off, and left the knot 
perfectly smooth. 

“ Now, fellow-citizens,” coutinued the Colonel, “you 
must be convinced, that in the grinning line, | myself am 
not slow—yet when | look upon my opponent’s counte- 
nance, | must admit he is my superior. You must all ad- 
mit it. Therefore be wide awake, look sharp, and do not 
let him grin you out of your votes.” 

—— 


Facts wv Prysics.—Gold beaters, by hammering, reduce 
gold to leaves so thin, that 282,000 must be laidon each 
other to produce the thickness of an inch. They are 90 
thin, that if formed into a book, 1500, would occupy the 
space of a single leaf of common paper. 

A grain of blue vitriol, or carmine, will tinge a gallon of 
water, so that in every drop the color may be perceived; 
and a grain of musk will scent a room for twenty years. 

A stone which on land requires the strength of two men 
to lift it, may be lifted in water by one man. 

A ship draws less water by one thirty-fifth in the heavy 
salt water, than in that ofa river, and aman may support 
himself more easily in the sea than in a river. _ 

An immense weight may be raised a short distance, by 
first tightening a dry rope beesveen it and a support, an 
then wetting the rope. The moisture imbibed into the 
rope by capillary attraction causes it to become shorter. 

A rod of iron, which, when cold will pass through 4 
certain opening, when heated expands, and becomes (00 
thick to pass. Thusthe tire or rim of a coach wheel, 
when heated goes on loosely, and when cooled it binds 
the wheel most tightly. 

One pint of water converted into steam, fills a space_ of 
nearly 2000 pints, and raise the piston of a steam engine 
with a force of many thousand pounds. It may afterwa 
be condensed and reappear as a pint of water, 

A cubic inch of lead is forty times heavier than the same 
bulk of cork. Mercury is nearly fourteen times heavier 
than the same bulk of water. : ; 

Sound travels in water about four times quicker, and in 
solids from ten to twenty times quicker, than i air. 
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INTERESTING SNAKE STORY. 


A writer in Silliman’s Scientific Journal gives an ac- 
count of an interesting experiment made upon the budy of 
a large Rattle-snake a few years since in the northern 
part of the State of Ohio were Rattle-snakes are said to be 
very large and numerous. 

The experiment which we are about to relate, was made 
about thirty years ago by Judge Woodruff in order to test 
the accuracy of a prevaling notion among the people that 
the leaves of the Whiteash were highly offensive to the 
rattle-snake, and that this horrid reptile was never found 
on Jand where thej white-ash grows. It is the uniform 
practice among the hunters who traverse the forest in 
summer, to stuff their boots and shoes and pockets with 
white-ash leaves for the purpose of securing themselves 
against the bite of the rattle-snake; and it is said that no 
person was ever bitten who had resorted to this precau- 
tion. The account given by Judge Woodruff mentions 
that he was one of a small party who went to the Mahon- 
ing river for the purpose of hunting deer. The party 
took their station upon an elevated spot, fifteen or twenty 
yards from the water’s edge. Here the men_ watched for 
their wished for game about an hour, but instead of a 
harmless and beautiful deer, they saw a large rattle-snake 
which had crawled out from among the rocks beneath the 
men and was slowly making his way across a narrow, 
smooth sand beach towards the river. Upon hearing the 
voice of the men the snake halted and lay stretched out 
with his head near the water. It was determined to try 

he effect of the ash leaves. Accordingly search was 
made, and a small white-ash sapling, eight or ten feet long, 
was procured, and with a view to make the experiment 
inore satisfactory, another sapling of sugar maple was ¢ut. 
In order to prevent the snake’s retreat to his den, the Judge 
approached him in the rear, and when he had advanced 
within about eight feet of him, the snake coiled up his body, 
elevated his head several inches, brandished his tongue 
and thus signified his readiness for battle. The Judge 
then presented the white-ash wand, placing the leaves 
upon the snake. The snakeinstantly dropped his head 
upon the ground, unfolded his coil, roiled over upon his 
back, twitched and twisted his whole body into every form 
but that of'a coil, and gave signs of being in great agony. 
The white-ash was then laid by, upon which the snake 
immediately placed himselfinto a ceil and assumed the 
attitude of defence as before. Thesugar maple stick was 
next used. The snake darted forward in a twinkling, 
thrust his head into the leaves, “with ali the malice of the 
under fiends,” and the next moment coiled and lanced 
again’ darting his whole length at each effort with the 
swiltness ofan arrow. After repeating this several times, 
says the Judge, I again changed his fare; and presented 
him the white-ash. He immediately doused his peak, 
stretched himself out on his back; and writhed his whole 

yinthe same manner as at the first application. It 
wasthen proposed to try what effect might be produced 
upon his temper and courage bya Kttle flogging with the 
White-ash, This was administered. But instead of 
arousing him to resentment, it preved only to increase his 
troubles. As the flogging grew mere severe, the snake 


requently struck his head into the sand as far as he could. 


thrust it, seeming desirous to bore his way into the earth 
and rid himself of his unwelcome visitors. 

ng now convinced that the experiment was a satis- 
frctory one, and fairly conducted on both sides, we deem- 
6¢ it ungenerous by taking his life after he had contributed 
% much to grafify our curiosity; so we took our leave 
of the rattle-snake, with feelings as friendly at least as 
‘hose with which we commenced our acquaintance with 
him, and left him to return at leisure to his den. 

re 


POPPING THE QUESTION. 


There is no more delicate step in life than the opera- 
"on designated by the elegant phrase [ have selected for 
‘he title of my present lucubration. Much winding and 
caution, and previous sounding is necessary when you 
have a favor to ask ofa great mam. It is ten chances to 
One that he takes it into his head to consider your request 
exorbitant, and to make this the pretext for shaking off 
what he naturally considers a cumbersome appendage to 
nv estate—a man who has a claim upon his good offices. 
Dut this hazard is nothing in comparison with the risk you 
"un in laying yourselfat the mercy ofa young gipsey, 
Ore fond of’ fun and frolic than any thing else in life.— 


SNAKE STORY——POPPING THE QUESTION. 


speaker. And a nght good wife she made him. 
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Even though she love you with the whole of her little heart, 
she possesses a flow of spirit and a woman’s ready knack of 
preserving appearances; and though her bosom may heave 
responsive to your stammering tale, she willlure you on 
with kind complacent looks, until you have told your 
“pitiful story,” and then laugh in your face for your pains. 
It is not this either that | meant to express. Men are 
not cowards, because they see distinctly the danger that 
lies before them. When a person has sufficient to appre- 
ciate its full extent, he has in general either self-possession 
enough to back out of the scrape, or, if itis inevitable to 
march with due resignation to his fate. In like manner, it 
is not that poor Pillgarlick, the Jover, has a clear notion 
[persons in his situation are rarely troubled with clear 
notions] of what awaits him, but he feels a kind of choking 
about the neck of his heart, a hang-dog inclination to go 
back wards instead of forwards; a check, a sudden stop, in 
all his functions. He knows not how to look, or what to 
say. His fine plan, arranged with so much happy enthu- 
siasm, when sitting alone in his arm-chair, after a good 
dinner, and two or three glasses of wine, in the uncertain 
glimmering of twilight, with his feet upon the fender, 
proves quite impracticable. Either it cee escaped his 
memory altogether, or the conversation by which he 
hoped to lead the fair one from different topics to thoughts 
of a tenderer completion, and thus, by fine degrees, [he 
watching all the time how she was affected, in order to 
be sure of his strength, before he makes the plunge,] to in- 
sinuate his confession, just at the moment that he knows 
it will be well received. 
he desperate struggles and flounderings by which 
some endeavour to get out of their embarrassment are 
amusing enough. We remember to have been much de- 
lighted the first time we heard the history of the wooing of a 
nobie lord, now no more, narrated. His lordsiip was aman 
of talents and enterprise, of stainless pedigree, and a fair 
rent-roll, but the verriest slave of bashfulness. Like all 
timid and quiet men, he was very susceptible and very 
constant, as long as he wasin the habit of seeing the ob- 
ject of his affectious daily. He chanced, at the beginning 
ofan Edinburgh winter, to lose his heart to Miss, X 
and as their families were in habits ef intimacy, he had 
frequent opportunities of meeting with her. He gazed 
and sighed incessantly—a very Dumbiedikes, but that he 
hada largerallowance of brain: he followed her every where; 
he felt jealous, uncomfortable, savage, if she looked even 
civilly at another; and yet, netwithstanding his stoutest 
resolutiens—notwithstanding the encouragement afforded 
him by the lady, a woman of sense, who saw what his 
lordship would be at, esteemed his character, was superior 
. oo affectation, and made every advance consistent 
with womanly delicacy—the winter was fast fading into 
spring, and he had not yet got his mouth opened. Mam- 
ma at last lost all patience, and one day. when his lord- 
ship was taking his usual lounge in the drawing room, 
silent, or uttering an occasional mones Hable, the good 
lady abruptly left the room, and locked the pair in alone. 
When his lordship, on assaying to take his leave, discover- 
ed the predicament in which he stood, a desperate fit of- 
resolution seized him. Miss sat bending most as- 
siduously over her needle, a deep blush on her cheek. 
His lordship advanced towards her, but losing heart by 
the way, passed in silence to the other end ef the room. 
He returned to the charge, but again without effect. At 
last, nerving himself like one about to spring a powder- 
mine, he gopved before her— ‘Miss will you marry 
me” “With the greatest pleasure, my lord,” was the 
answer, given ina ow. somewhat timid, but unfaltering 
voice, while a deeper crimson suffused the face of the 
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Francis First, having asked Castelan, Bishop of Orleans, 
whether he was of neble extraction, “Sire,” replied he, 
“Noah had three sons in the ark, I cannot say from which 
of them I descended.” 


Among many other evils Sex attend gaming, are these— 
loss of time, loss of reputation, loss of health, loss of for. 
tune, loss of temper, ruin of families, defrauding of credi 
tors, and what is often the effect of it, the loss of life itsel* 
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A hackney-coachman has constantly cause to compla' 
of the hardness of his lot, for at the best of times h 
business is al a stand, 


THE ORPHANS PRAYER, 
Written by the Rev. W. BE. Collyer----Composed by G. A. Hodson. 


Larghetto econ espressionce 


ritard, 


O Thou! the help-less or-phan’s hope,'To whom a - lonemy eyes look up, In 


Ee 
p Espress. 





each dis - tress-ing : Fa-ther, Fa-ther, for that’s the sweet-est name, 
a 











That e’er these lips 





f were taught to frame, Thate’er theselips were tau’tto frame, In - struct, in - struct this 


heart to pray. 
SN AN 


SECOND VERSE. 
Low in the dust my parents lie, 
And no attentive ear is nigh, 
But thine to mark my wee; 
No hand te wipe away my tears, 
No gentle voice to soothe my fears, 
Remains to me below. 
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were taught to 











frame, That e’er these 
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p Ad lib. 











THIRD VERSE. 
And if thy wisdom should decree 
An early sepulchre for me, 
Father, thy will be done: 
On thy dear mercy I rely, 
And if I live, or if I die, 
Oh ! leave me not alone. 














Wit AND SENTIMENT. 








A PARODY. 


These girls are all a fleeting show, 
For man’s illusion given; 

Their smiles of joy, their tearsof woe, 

Deceitful shine, deceitful flow, 
There’s not one true in seven. 


And false’s the flash of Beauty’s eye, 
As fading hues of even— : 

And love, and laughter, all’s a lie; 

And hope’s awakened but to die, 
There’s not one true in seven. 


Poor mushrooms of a sunny day ! 
Yet bloom, and be forgiven— 

For life’s at best a dream—away 

Dull, drowsy thought—I’ll join the gay, 
And romp with all the seven. 





A number of military gentlemen, once dined with 
Col. Gardiner at his own house, when he addressed 
them with much respect, and begged leave to remind 
them, that as he was a justice of the peace in that 
district, he was bound by oath to put the laws against 
swearing into execution; he therefore entreated them 
to be on their guard;—only one offended on that day, 
who immediately paid the penalty, which was given to 
the poor, with the universal approbation of the company. 





Anecpote.—An incident in the infancy of Lady 
Orkney might furnish a hint to a melo-dramati¢c wri. 
ter: “’The countess, her mother, was deaf and dumb, 
and was married by signs. Shortly after the birth of 
her first child, (the lady now deceased,) the nurse, 
with considerable astonishment, saw the mother Cau- 
tiously approach the cradle in which the infant was 
sleeping, evidently full of some deep design. The 
countess, having perfectly assured herself that the 
child really slept, lifted an immense stone, which 
she had concealed under her shawl, and to the hor- 
ror of the nurse, who like all persons of the lower 
order in the country, was fully impressed with an idea 
of the peculiar cunning and malignity of “dumbies,” 
lifted it with an evident intent to fling it down vehe- 
mently. Before the nurse could interpose, the countess 
had flung the stone; not, however, as the servant had 
apprehended, at the child, but on the floor, where, of 
course, it made a great noise. The child immediatel 
awoke and cried. ‘The countess, who had looked wit 
matemal eagerness to the result of the experiment, 
fell on her knees in a transport of joy ; she had discov- 
ered that her child possessed the sense which was 
wanting in herself. On many other occasions she 
exhibited similar proofs of intelligence, but none so 
interesting.” 





From the Canton Register, December 20. 

Srincutar AnEcpore.—It is well known that the pro- 
vinces of Shense and Shanse contain some of the 
most opulent men in China. The natives say, they 
have money heaped up like mountains. And the chief 
money lenders in Canton are from these provinces. 
During the last years of the late Emperor Kerking, a 
rich widow of the name of Chun, of the district Tea- 
yuen-foo, had a son, who went to all lengths in luxury 
and extravagance. Among other idle pursuits, he was 
a great chess-player. But chess, on a piece of board, 
or paper, as the Chinese have it, is a very meagre, 
though interesting game. Master Chun conceived a 
new idea. He got a large room painted as a chess 
hoard with tables for himself and friend on opposite 
sides —For chess-men, he purchased a set of beautiful 
female slaves, dressed them up in various colours, and 
made them perform, by a signal, the duty of nights, 


WiT AND SENTIMENT. 





pawns, horses, kings, queens, castles, &c. This high 
chess-player saved himself the trouble of moving the 
pieces. Ata given signal, the pieces taken made their 
exit at the door. 

Of these proceedings the Emperor got intelligence, 
and probably, offended by a rich subject out doing 
him in luxury, he affected to be horribly offended—(his 
own habits gave the lie to this)—at the idea of buying 
slaves to perform the office of chess-men! He fine 
master Chun 3,000,000 of taels, and transported him to 
the black-dragon-niver for life, telling him, at the same 
time, that he ought to be infinitely grateful, that his 
“brain cup” or (head) was not separated from his 
shoulders. 

If an Irishman had bought a set of beautiful girls, 
to be chess men, it would have been called a bull.) 





While Col. Crockett was at Washington, with his 
daughter, a young gentleman who had been paying 
his addresses to her, wrote to him requesting his per. 
mission that they might be married.—The reply oi the 
Colonel was in the tollowing laconic style :— 

“ Washington, 
Dear Sir—I received your letter. Go ahead. 
Davin Crocker?. 











Joux Westrey.—In the early days of Methodism, 
to discourage pawning, and aid his poorer disciples, he 
established a fund, termed the “ Lending Stock,” from 
which, on security offered, fram two to five pounds 
might be obtained for a period of three months. Lack- 
ington, the celebrated bookseller, and others who rose 
to great eminence in the commercial world, com. 
menced their mercantile career by loans from this fund. 





Comptimentary.—A Yankee and an English Cap. 
tain, each in a schooner, tried their speed in Gibraltar 
bay, when our countryman beat John Bull all hollow. 
They met on shore the next day, and the Englishman 
swore he had never been outsailed before. ‘Just like 
me,’ said Jonathan, ‘for my Jemima, never beat noib- 
ing afore.’ 


REVENGE, 


A vixen wife who felt the horsewhip’s smart, 

Ran to her father, begg’d he’d take her part; 
“What is your fault,” said he: “ come state the case,” 
“I threw some coffee in my husband’s face, __ 
For which he beat me!’ “ Beat you, did he! ’slife! 
He beat my daughter ! zounds! [ll beat his wife. 

If for such faults he gives my daughter pain, 

Come but his wife—I’d beat her home again.” 





A country gentleman was boasting of having 
been educated at two colleges. ‘ You remind 
me,’ said an aged divine, ‘ of a calf that sucked 
two cows.’ ‘What was the consequence?’ sal 
a third person. ‘ Why, sir,’ replied the old gen- 
tleman, very gravely, ‘ the consequence was that 
he was a very great calf.’ 

A real Jonathan, renowned for his remarkable 
shrewdness, particularly in taking a hint, being 
asked why he had relinquished his practice of 
visiting a certain Miss ———, replied, that the 
last time he went to see her he was kicked out 
of the house, “that was hint enough for him. 

Women.—The morning star of infancy—the 
day star of manhood--the evening star of age 
Bless our stars! May we always bask in the 
= sd influence till we are sky-high. [8th of Jam 

oast. 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


Caanoins Saors.—A few days ago an [rish laborer went 


to buy a pair of shoes, at the same time asking the ball of 


wax what made them run down on the sides. ‘The shoe- 
maker said, the only thing to prevent it, was to change 
them every morning. Pat left the shop after purchasing 
a pair, and the following morning returned; asked for a 
pair of shoes, tried them on, and (Jeaving the pair he 
brought the day before) was proceeding out of the shop, 
without further notice, when the shoemaker called to him 
to know what he was doing, telling him, at the same time, 
that he had forgotten to pay for the shoes he had just 
bought. ‘ And is it what Lam doing, you ask? am I not 
doing what you told me, yesterday—changing my shoes 
every morning.” 





Warranstep Genutne.—As a_ worthy clergyman was 
gravely dispensing the words of life to an attentive audi- 
ence, he was observed suddenly to laugh. ‘This levity ap- 
pearing to be an indignity offered to the people, as well as 
yery unbecoming the character and office of the speaker, 
he was subsequently called to an account. In his defence, 
he said he was very sorry for the misdemeanor, neverthe- 
less he could not help it--it would laugh. He then stated, 
that while he was preaching, a man came in who had the 
misfortune to have his cranium ensconced in hair ofa 
glowing red colour, and took his seat near the pulpit.— 
Soon after a sailor entered and proceeded very up the 
aisle, unti} he came to the bench immediately behind the 
red haired gentleman, whereon he took his seat. Miustak- 
ing, perhaps, the head before him for the open door of a 
stove, containing a goodly quantity of stone coal, fully 
ignited, and sending forth its bright and genial! rays, and 
his thoughts absorbed in the eloquence and subject of the 
speaker, he had not been seated many minutes, before he 
was observed to be holding his hands both up together, as 
if in the act of warming them, against the red head of the 
gentleman befure him,—to the no small amusement of 
those around, and to the complete upsetting of the gra- 
vity of the clergyman. 

He humbly trusted that the cause of his laughing was a 
sufficient exewse. Of course it may be readily supposed 
that he was at once acquitted, after enjoying a hearty laugh 
together with his accusers. X. X. 





Yankersms.—We extract from the comedy of the 
\ Green Mountain Boy,” a small portion of'a sprightly dia- 
ogue: 
Homebred.— W here's the squire ? 
, Wilkins.—Find out? would you have me tell you all | 
cnow f 
Homebred.— Well, I guess that wouldn’t take you Jong! 
_Wilkins.-You grow impertinent; if you don’t leave | 
shall kick you, sir. 
_ Homebred.--Kick me, will you? well, talking is talk- 
ing; but do you think you could dew it ? 
_Wilkins.—-Really this is not to be borne! who are you, 
sir? and who is your father? 
. Homebred.—Who is my father? My father was the first 
inventor of thrashing machines. I am the first of his make, 
and can be set in operation at a very little expense, and at 
the shortest notice! so look out.” * * ba 
His description of his newly invented machine seemed 
to tickle his audienee amazingly. In this machine, he 
Siys, “ you drive a hog into the centre of it; set the screws 
agoing, and it will produce ready made sausages from one 
end, and patent scrubbing brushes from the other.” 


A Systematic Reaper.—A Highlander laird, living in a 
remote district, but withal a staunch polititian, took the 
London Courier; but, as the post only visited him once a 
week, he always got six Couriers at a time. He read 
these papers in regular succession, One every day, but 
hever more, in order that he might thus have the stimulus 
ol a daily newspaper. So rigid was he in this admirable 
tule that if'a debate did not terminate in the paper where 
i‘ wis commenced, he has often been observed to remark 
that he longed much for next morning, so anxious was he 
~ learn the result of the discussion.---Cirkedonian Mercu- 


, A French traveller puts us down for the cleanest peo- 
pe Upon the face of the earth; for, said he, “their very 
Captol is called Washingtowa!™ 








~ 
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Romantic Passion.—A French gentlemar, M. Bussieres 
de Chalabre, lately died at Paris, ueathing the whole of 
his larze fortune to the celebrated French actress, Made- 
moiselle Mars. It appears that twelve years Since, this 
lady inspired him with a violent attachment, which he 
expressed to her in letters that were returned to him with- 
out notice. Long silence followed this attempt to open a 
correspondence, and it seemed to be forgotten, when the 
gallant gentleman, on alighting one day from his carriage 
in the Piace des Victoires, broke his leg. It would natur- 
ally be supposed that he would wish, under such circuin- 
stances, to receive surgical assistance as expeditiously as 
possible, but this was not the case. He forbade any one 
to touch him, and sent to Mile. Mars an account of his 
misfortune, stating that he would be rem@yed and attend- 
ed only by the medical gentleman of the great actress. 
The latter, at once astonished and gneved, immediately 
went to her friend, Baron Dupuytren, briefly related the 
adventure, and requested him to attend the patient imme- 
diately. ‘The doctor hastened to the spot.. M. de Chala- 
bre was then put on a bed in the coffee house, at the cor- 
ner of the rue de la Feuillade, where his leg was set, and 
after being removed to his hotel, he soon recovered. This 
curious circumstance was followed by a fresh silence on 
his part, and oblivion on that of Mile. Mars, which con- 
tinued until his death. On opening his will, it was dis- 
covered that he had bequeathed Mile. Mars the whole of 
his fortune. 





A wine merchant once left a suspected assistant in his 
cellar, and said to him, “ Now, lest you sheuld drink the 
wine while I am away, I will chalk your mouth so that I 
may know it.” He then rubbed his nail across the man’s 
lips, and pretended to leave the mark of chalk on them.— 

he man drank of the wine, and to be even with his mas- 
ter, chalked his mouth, and thus discovered himself. 





Someruine 1x A Name.—A_ professor of Alma Mater 
having purchased a horse for the purpose of taking a long 
projected journey into Wales, wishing to give his Buce- 
vhalus a classical name and applied to a friend for a syin- 
bolical appellation. “Call him eo said his friend— 
“ Graphy !” exclaimed the astonished professor, “ what 
the devil do you think 1 am going to wrzte upon his back?” 
“ Pshaw !” replied the collegian, “ the name is quite appli- 
cable: first, you purchase the horse, and that’s the by-o- 
graphy ; secondly, you mount him, and that’s the top-o- 
graphy; and lastly, you make your jouney, and that’s 
gé-o-graphy, : 

A fravelien on horseback meeting a spalpeen, asked him, 
“Am TI half way to town:” “Please yer wurship,” 
said the boy, “do I know where you cum frum!” 








Encianp anp America.—Blackwood’s Magazine, speak- 
ing of the petty jealousies that exist between the people ef - 
this country and those of Great Britain, has the following 
amusing paragraph:—‘England and America are two fine 
women—and not only so, but they are mother and daugh- 


ter. England is fat, fair, and forty, fit for the arms ofa 
King. America is in her teens, and a morsel fora Presi- 
dent. As long as they pursue each her own path, and 


are proud each of her own lord or lover, both can bear, 
without any painful uneasiness, the thought of each oth- 
er’s beauty, and smilingly blow kisses from their hands 
across the Atlantic. Yet ‘twould be too much to expect, 
that when they speak of each other’s charms, they should 
always select the most seducing; that when they touch oa 
each ether’s defeets, they should point to the least promi- 
nem. ‘Tis not in nature.” 





A Kwynowine Lap.—A_ schoolmaster in Connecticut, 
while examining a boy from Rhode Island, in his catechism, 
asked the following question:—* How many Gods are 
there?” The boy, after scratching his head some time, 
replied, “ [ don’t know how many you’ve got in Connecti- 
cut--but we have none in Rhode Island.” 





An Irish drummer, whose round and rosy cheeks gave 
notice that he now and then indulged in a noggin of right 
good potegn, was accosted by ‘the inspecting general, 
* What makes your face so red, sir?” “-Plaze your hon- 
our,” replied Pat,“ I always blushes when ! spake toa 
Gineyral officer.” 
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Jonathan’s Visit to a Printing Office. 


Did you ever go up to the Printers 
And see all them divils to work! 

I cussnotchett ft beats all to flinters 
Mother’s fuss when we kill all our pork. 


Them fellers they stand right up straight, 
' And pick little pieces of lesa: ; 
, Stuck in cubby holes thicker, Pll bate, 
Than seeds in our big parsnip bed. 


"Lhen they keep such a ducking and bobbing, 









I'll be darn’d! like aunt Peggy’s old drake 
hen he’s,.gobbling up corn, or a robin 
That stamds on one leg on a stake. 

How a‘plagile can they find all the letters, 
Is moOre¢Han my gumption can tell; 


They calffhem are workmen type-setters, 
And an Old shoe, they said that was hell.* 


Then they’ve got too a cast iron press, 
It beats father’s for cider and cheese; 
*Tis tarnation hard work | should guess, 
And it gives a confounded tight squeeze. 


There's a thumping great roller [ swow, 

They keep pushing—the Lord knows for what~ 
And the paper ’twould cover our mow, 

Such a whopping great sheet have they got. 


How they fill it all up is the wonder, 
Where a darn do they find so much news, 
As thick as pea blossoms in summer— 
What a nation of ink they do use! 


By gall! I dont see how they pay 
For so many heaps of white mper, 
They tell’d me they used every day ; 
Good Lord—it would ruin Squire Taber. 


I'd no notion, I vum, ’twas such tarnal 
Hard work to print papers and books; 
(ll go right down and scribe for the Jarnal 

And go home and tell all the folks. 


* The old shoe kept as a receptacle for broken types. 
hb devil, no doubt, imposed upon the simplicity of Jena- 
than. 





_A Smati Marrimoniac Breeze.—“Arrah, Pat, and why 
did I marry ye,——just tell me that—for it’s myself that’s had 
to mantain ye ever since the blessed day that Father O’ 
Flannagan sent me home te yer house?” “Swate jewel,” 
replied Pat, not relishing the charge, “and it’s myself that 
hopes I may live to see the day when ye’re a widow, 

ing over the could. sod that covers me—then by St. 


waeping 
- Patrick ’ll see how ye get along withoot me, honey. 





In the “ At Home” of Mr. Matthews, he gives the fol- 


lowing anecdote :—Being put on shore in Ireland, on his 
way to seek an engagement at Dublin, he gave a small 
trunk to a man te carry, who, on their arrival at the hotel, 
was not satisfied with the shilling that Mr. M. gave him— 
“ And is this all you’re going to gi’me, Mr. Matthews, for 


bringing that murdering load?” Mr. M. not a little sur- 


prised at the fellow’s knowing his name, inquired how it 
could be. “Och! don’t I know you well enough, Mr. 
Matthews! and den’t | know your honor’! gi’me another 


sixpence ?’—M. “ Well, if you’ll tell me how you came 


to know me, I will give you another sixpence.” ‘ Will 
you though, honor bright!” M. “ Yes, 


then, did’nt I read your good looking name on the little 


brass plate at the top-of your honor’s trunk—blessings on 


the Sunday schools for it !"—M. “ Well, here’s a shilling, 


give me sixpence back.” “D—n the bit of a sixpence I’ve 

got; but I'll run and fetch:one, and be back in. —"M. “Not 

got one ! why I saw one in your mouth this moment.”— 
t you mane? would I, think ye, i Mac 

a ell, 


And is it that 
your honor a sixpence out of my dirty mouth:” 
keep the shilling.” ‘ Ah! good | 
honor! has your mother any more of ye?” 


Two things are difficult for man to do: 
*Tie, to be selfish and be honest too. 


will.” “ Why 


uck and success your 





HUMOROUS POETRY. 


SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION, 
. Or a Warning to Dram Drinkers. 


The evening was cold and raw ; 
And by a blazing fire, 

To waste his day and puff away 
His cares, sat Obediah. 


A flaggon on the table stood, 
And oft he drained it dry ; 
And often too, he filled it up— 

A bottle standing nigh. 


Now Obed was a thinking man, 
And soon he quite forgot 

The earth below and every thing— 
Except his happy lot. 


He thought he wus in Paradise, 
And not the town of Lynn— 

He fancied fountains playing punch, 
And rivers running gin. 


But when he stooped to light his pipe, 
Which had by chance expired; 

His alcoholic body was 
Spontaneously fired. 


The flames soon eaught the building, and 
Were seen for miles around— 

And in an hour the old Lynn Inn 
Was burnt down to the ground! 


The morrow found a sturdy knave 
A-raking *mongst the stones— 
But naught was found of Obed, save 


His buttons and his bones. PAUL. 





Proper: Resentment.—Farmer Tidd and farmer Gruff 
were near neighbors. The former was a_ kind-hearted 
even-tempered okt codger, and all his affairs went on 
smoothly. The latter, as his name indicates, was posses- 

of an irascible disposition, and: ofterr attempted to 
wrangle with his worthy neighbor. One day Tidd’s cow 
got into Grufl’s corn field ; Gruff procured a large cudgel, 
and went into his enclosure and gave her'a severe pound- 
ing. Poor old brummie leapt the: bars, me pm, her head 
and making a wonderful display of legs and tail. Think- 
ing one ope insufficient, Gruff drove her to pinfold, 
and left her in confinement to ruminate on her pitiable 
condition. Having satiated his vengéance on the poor ani- 
mal, he went to discharge a volley at her owner. “ Neigh- 
bor Tidd,” said he, in a great rage, “I caught your cow in 
my corn-field:this morning, and 1 gave her a good drub- 
bing; and then drove her to the pound; and I'll do it again 
if I catch her there any more, so you’d better take care of 
her.” The other replied very calmly, “Friend Gruff, I 
found two of your cattle in my garden the other day, and 
they had destroyed half of my garden sauce; I turned 
them out, drove them home to your barn yard, and put up 
the fence, and fastened them in as they should be, and if 
ever I find them there again, I shall de the same, so you'd 
better take care of them.” Grufi’s obduracy was soften- 
ed, he released old brummie, paid ‘the poundage, and ever 
after became a better neighbor. 





Sportive Anecpore.—A Facr.—As a respectable citizen 
of Heard co. a few days Smce, was engaged in removing 
the rubbish from a piece of nearly cleared ground, he dis- 
covered a hawk in close pursuit ofa partridge—the latter, 
in the rapidity. of its fiight.in endeavoring to escape from 
the talons of the hawk, came suddenly and violently in 
contact with a sharp splinterof the limb of atree, whic 
pierced him through the bedy’ The hawk, with great 
rapidity, closely pursuing-his prey, likewise encounter 
the same eplinter whieh he also run through his body, 
and thus clenched himself fast upon the partridge. In this 
manner me were both taken down by our informaut.— 





CHARADE. 


A consonant and triphthong, 
Compose a thing of fame, 

That’s oft the ladies seen among, 

Ye belles, pray tell its name ? 
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